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Convert with Two Titles to Conjugal 
Liberty (Concluded) 


By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
II. Presumptive Sacramental Invalidity 


Thus stands our baptismal procedure of determining invalidity 
with the issuance of the Nesqually Instruction. Nothing subse- 
quent in the “‘Fontes’”’ adds anything further to the principle that 
the use of an heretical ritual or practice in baptizing begets the 
presumption of invalid baptism. But the doctrine becomes fixed 
and is made universally applicable after Pope Leo’s text of pre- 
sumptive sacramental invalidity. The pertinent words of that 
illustrious Pontiff sum up the whole doctrine and practice of 
theology on defective intention in administering a Sacrament. 
He lays down a means of testing not only Anglican Orders, but 
any and all of the Sacraments where a doubt of their validity 
grows out of suspected heretical intention. His historic words 
read: 

“In the examination of any rite for the effecting and adminis- 
tering of a Sacrament, distinction is rightly made between the 
part which is ceremonial and that which is essential, usually called 
the ‘matter and form.’ All know that the Sacraments of the 
New Law, as sensible and efficient signs of invisible grace, ought 
both to signify the grace which they effect and effect the grace 
which they signify. Although the signification ought to be found 


1 See February issue, p. 473. 
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in the whole essential rite, that is to say, in the matter and form, 
it still pertains chiefly to the form, since the matter is the part 
which is not determined by itself, but which is determined by the 
form; and this appears still more clearly in the Sacrament of 
Orders, the matter of which, in so far as we have to consider it 
in this case, is the imposition of hands, which indeed by itself 
signifies nothing definite, and is equally used for several Orders, 
and for Confirmation. But the words which, until recently, 
were commonly held by Anglicans to constitute the proper form 
of priestly ordination, namely: ‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ cer- 
tainly do not in the least definitely express the sacred Order of 
priesthood or its grace and power, which is chiefly the power of 
consecrating and offering the true Body and Blood of the Lord 
(Council of Trent, Sess. XXIII, De Sacr. Ord., Can. 1) in that 
sacrifice which is no ‘nude commemoration of the sacrifice offered 
on the cross’ (ibid., Sess. XXII, De Sacrif. Misse, Can. 3). This 
form had, indeed, afterwards added to it the words, ‘for the office 
and work of a priest, etc.,’ but this rather shows that the Anglicans 
themselves perceived that the first form was defective and in- 
adequate. But even if this addition could give to the form its 
due signification, it was introduced too late, as a century had 
already elapsed since the adoption of the Edwardine Ordinal; 
for as the Hierarchy had become extinct there remained no power 
of ordaining. In vain has help been recently sought for the plea 
of the validity of Orders from the other prayers of the same 
Ordinal. For, to put aside other reasons which show this to be 
insufficient for the purpose in the Anglican rite, let this argument 
suffice for all, that from them has been deliberately removed 
whatever set forth the dignity and office of the priesthood in the 
Catholic rite. That form consequently ought not to be con- 
sidered apt or sufficient for the Sacrament which omits what it 
ought essentially to signify. 

“It is the same with regard to episcopal consecration. To the 
form ‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ the words ‘for the office and work 
of a bishop’ were added at a later period; but even these words, 
as We shall presently show, must be understood in a sense differ- 
ent from that which they bear in the Catholic rite. Nor is there 
anything gained by quoting ‘Almighty God,’ since it in like 
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manner has been stripped of the words which denote the High 
Priesthood. It is not here relevant to examine whether the 
episcopate be a completion of the priesthood or an Order distinct 
from it, or whether when bestowed as they say per saltum on one 
who is not a priest, it has or has not its effect. But the episcopate 
undoubtedly by the institution of Christ most truly belongs to 
the Sacrament of Orders, and constitutes the priesthood in the 
highest degree—namely, that which by the teachings of the holy 
Fathers and our Liturgical customs is called the Summum Sacer- 
dotium, Sacri Minister Summa (‘the High Priesthood, the Full- 
ness of the Sacred Ministry’). Thus we find that, as the Sacra- 
ment of Orders and the true priesthood of Christ were utterly 
eliminated from the Anglican rite, and hence the priesthood is in 
no wise conferred truly and validly in the episcopal consecration 
of the same rite, for the like reason, therefore, the episcopate can 
in no way be truly and validly conferred by it, and this the more 
so because among the duties of the episcopate is that of ordaining 
ministers for the Holy Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

“For the accurate and full understanding of the Anglican 
Ordinal, besides what we have noted as to some of its parts, it is 
worthy of note to consider carefully the circumstances under 
which it was composed and publicly authorized. It would be 
tedious to enter into details, nor is it necessary to do so, as the 
history of that time is sufficiently eloquent as to the animus of 
the authors of the Ordinal against the Catholic Church, as to the 
abettors whom they associated with themselves from the hetero- 
dox sects, and as to the end they had in view. Being fully aware 
of the necessary connection between faith and worship, between 
the law of believing and the law of praying, under a pretext of 
returning to the primitive form they corrupted in many ways the 
liturgical order to suit the errors of the reformers. For this 
reason in the whole Ordinal not only is there no clear mention of 
the Sacrifice, of consecration to the priesthood and of the power 
of consecrating and offering sacrifices, but, as We have just 
stated, every trace of these things which had been in such prayers 
of the Catholic rite as they had not entirely rejected, was de- 
liberately removed and struck out. In this way the native 
character, or spirit, as it is called, of the Ordinal clearly manifests 
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itself. Hence, if vitiated in its origin it was wholly insufficient 
to confer Orders. It was impossible that in the course of time 
it would become sufficient, since no change had taken place. In 
vain those who from the time of Charles I have attempted to 
hold some kind of sacrifice or of priesthood have made some 
additions to the Ordinal. In vain also has been the contention 
of that small section of the Anglican body formed in recent times 
that the said Ordinal can be understood and interpreted in a 
sound and orthodox sense. Such efforts we affirm have been 
and are made in vain, and for this reason that any words in the 
Anglican Ordinal as it now is which lend themselves to ambiguity 
cannot be taken in the same sense as they possess in the Catholic 
rite. For once a new rite has been instituted in which, as we 
have seen, the Sacrament of Orders is adulterated or denied, and 
from which all idea of consecration and sacrifice has been rejected, 
the formula, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ no longer holds good, 
because the Spirit is infused into the soul with the grace of the 
Sacrament; and the words ‘for the office and work of a priest or 
bishop,’ and the like, no longer hold good, but remain as words 
without the reality which Christ instituted. Several of the more 
shrewd Anglican interpreters of the Ordinal have perceived the 
force of this argument, and they openly urge it against those who 
take the Ordinal in a new sense, and vainly attach to the Orders 
conferred thereby a value and efficiency they do not possess. By 
this same argument is refuted the contention of those who think 
that the prayer ‘Almighty God, giver of all good things,’ which is 
found at the beginning of the ritual action, might suffice as a 
legitimate form of Orders, even in the hypothesis that it might be 
held to be sufficient in a Catholic rite approved by the Church. 
With this inherent defect of form is joined the defect of intention, 
which is equally essential to the Sacraments. The Church does 
not judge about the mind and intention in so far as it is something 
by its nature internal, but in so far as it is manifested externally 
she is bound to judge concerning it. When anyone has rightly 
and seriously made use of due form and the matter requisite for 
effecting or conferring the Sacrament, he is considered by the 
very fact to do what the Church does. On this principle rests 
the doctrine that a Sacrament is truly conferred by the ministry 
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of one who is a heretic or unbaptized, provided the Catholic rite 
be employed. On the other hand, if the rite be changed with the 
manifest intention of introducing another rite not approved by 
the Church and of rejecting what the Church does, and what by 
the institution of Christ belongs to the nature of the Sacrament, 
then, it is clear that not only is the necessary intention wanting 
to the Sacrament, but that the intention is adverse to and de- 
structive of the Sacrament.” 

Before passing on to the Baptist practice of baptizing, we might 
well remark that Pope Leo XIII said nothing new about the 
invalidity of a Sacrament by reason of defect in matter or defect 
in form. He merely made the manner of judging the invalidity 
easier by setting up the use of an heretical ritual as a presumption 
of defect in form or defect in intention. For Pope Zachary in 
746, as quoted by Gratian (P. III, De Consecratione, Dist. IV, 
Can. 86), had written to St. Boniface: ‘‘Most Holy Brother, if 
he who baptized pronounced that form (Baptizo te in nomine 
patria et filia et Spiritus Sancti), not to introduce error or heresy, 
but simply mutilating the words on account of his ignorance of 
the Roman language, we cannot give our consent that they should 
be re-baptized.’’ Pope Zachary said in principle that the intro- 
duction of error or heresy into the ordinary form would corrupt 
and destroy that form as well as an accidental mutilating of some 
of the words with heretical intent. This truth St. Thomas ex- 
plicitly proclaims five centuries later when he writes: ‘In the 
words which he (the minister of the Sacrament) pronounces, the 
words of the Church, the intention of the Church is expressed, a 
thing which suffices for the conferring of the Sacrament, unless 
the contrary is outwardly expressed’ (Summa Theologica, I, 
Q. c, art. viii, ad 2). Pope Leo XIII, of course, makes clear that 
the outward contrary expression is necessary, not really to con- 
stitute the vitiating intention but to prove it, or at least to cause 
a suspicion of its existence. 

This remark leads naturally to a consideration of the baptismal 
doctrine of Baptists and of the baptizing practice of Baptists. I 
can best do this by reducing to several propositions a review 
article I wrote in February, 1931, an article whose contention was 
never to my knowledge challenged. That article lists the fol- 
lowing facts: 
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(1) With Baptists their baptismal heresy is their primal heresy 
and the one tenet of universal acceptance. 

(2) Baptists proclaim that they baptize, not to make persons 
Christians, but because those persons are already Christians; and 
that immersion is the only valid method of baptizing. 

(3) Baptists reject infant baptism, because regeneration must 
precede baptism; and regeneration can come only by personal 
faith with the years of discretion. 

(4) Baptists hold, in the words of their time-honored New 
Directory for Baptist Churches, ‘“‘that the only proper subjects for 
baptism are regenerated persons, those who have exercised and 
professed a saving faith in Christ, and are living orderly Christian 
lives.” Recent Baptist publications put forth the identical 
doctrine. 

(5) Baptists quite generally put these words or their equivalent 
as prefatory phrases to the baptismal form proper: ‘On profes- 
sion of thy faith in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ and in 
obedience to the Divine command, I baptize thee, etc.”’ 

(6) The meaning thereupon given the form proper of baptism 
is entirely non-sacramental, as the Baptist intention is that it 
should be. 

(7) The Baptist practice of baptizing applies Baptist doctrine 
most exactly. 

First, there are the years of discretion to begin with; second, 
instructions on the nature of baptism according to the perverted 
notion of Baptists; third, examination of candidates to ascertain 
if they are already regenerated Christians leading godly lives 
as a prerequisite for baptism; fourth, baptism in pursuance of 
that intention; fifth, the receiving of the person thus baptized 
into the fellowship of the Baptist congregation because the 
pseudo-neophyte has publicly proclaimed by the rite of baptism 
his Christian character previously acquired through saving faith. 

Such is Baptist doctrine; such are the character, nature, and 
practice of Baptist baptism. The Baptists mistakenly think they 
have discovered the real baptism of Christ, just as the first 
Reformers thought they had discovered the real Eucharist and 
the real ministry of Christ. The Anglicans under Edward and 
afterwards under Elizabeth and her successors proceeded to carry 
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those supposed discoveries into practice. So the same Anglicans 
changed the traditional ordination ceremonies in order to pro- 
claim that evangelical, not sacrificing, priests (Protestant not 
Catholic ministers of Christ) were being made. The names, 
deacons, priests, bishops, were kept, but the reality was de- 
stroyed. The Mass these English Protestants changed into a 
Communion Service, the Lord’s Supper, in order to declare that 
Christ instituted no Sacramental Sacrifice of His Body and Blood 
but only a nude commemoration of Calvary’s Sacrifice; and this 
by leaving mere bread and mere wine to be devoutly, religiously 
received. This denaturing of two Sacraments struck the Catho- 
lics at the time with horror. 

That horror was well summed up by Bishop Scott of Chester in 
the British Parliament on April 27, 1559, when he spoke against 
the Act of Uniformity, restoring the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI and forbidding the Mass. Bishop Scott and the eight 
other bishops present were the only ones to vote against the bill 
in the House of Lords. This valiant prelate, as quoted by Doctor 
Messenger in his recent monumental work, ‘The Reformation, 
The Mass, The Priesthood,” Vol. II, pp. 209-10, stated the whole 
substance of this denaturing of two Sacraments in the introduc- 
tory propositions to his discussion of the bill. This eloquent 
confessor of Christ’s true doctrine must have made uncomfortable 
the Lords Temporal, who were soon to be the betrayers of that 
true doctrine. Bishop Scott spoke in this strain: 


“For here be, as I have said, two books of religion propounded, 
the one to be abolished as erroneous and wicked, and the other to 
be established as godly and consonant with Scripture; and they be 
both concerning one matter, that is, the true administration of the 
Sacraments according to the institution of Our Saviour Christ. 
In which administration there be three things to be considered. 

“The first is the institution of Our Saviour Christ for the matter 
and substance of the Sacraments. 

“The second, the ordinances of the Apostles for the form of the 
Sacraments. 

“And the third is the additions of the holy fathers for the adorning 
and perfecting of the administration of the said Sacraments. 

“Which three be all duly, as we see, observed, and that of neces- 
sity in this Book of the Mass and Old Service, as all men do know 
which understand it. 
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“The other book, which is so much extolled, doth ex professo take 
away two of these things and in very deed maketh the third a thing 
of nought.”’ 


But we cannot forbear quoting one paragraph developing these 
points: 


“The Evangelists declare that Our Saviour took bread into his 
hands and did bless it, broke it and gave it to his disciples, saying, 
‘Take and eat, this is my Body which is given to you; do this in 
commemoration of me.’ By these words, ‘do this,’ we be commanded 
to take bread into our hands, to bless it, break it, and having re- 
spect to the bread, to pronounce the words spoken by Our Saviour, 
that is, ‘Hoc est corpus meum.’ By which words, saith St. Chrysos- ; 
tom, the bread is consecrated. Now, by order of this book, neither 7 
doth the priest take the bread into his hands, bless it, nor break it, 
neither yet hath any regard or respect to the bread, when he re- 
hearseth the words of Christ, but doth pass them over as they were ; 
telling a tale or rehearsing a story. Moreover, whereas by the 
minds of good writers there is required, yea and that of necessity, a 
full mind and intent to do that which Christ did, that is, to conse- 
crate his Body and Blood, with other things following: wherefore, 
the Church hath appointed in the Mass certain prayers to be said : 
by the priest before the consecration, in which these words be, : 
‘Ut nobis fiant corpus et sanguis Domini nostri Jesu Christi,’ that 
is, the prayer to this end, that the creatures may be made unto us the 
Body and Blood of Our Saviour Jesus Christ. Here is declared the 
intent, as well of the Church as also of the priest which sayeth the 
Mass. But as for this new book, there is no such thing mentioned 
in it that doth either declare any such intent, either make any such 
request unto God, but rather to the contrary, as doth appear in the 
request there made in these words, ‘That we receiving these thy 
creatures of bread and wine, etc.,’ which words declare that they 
intend no consecration at all. And then let them glory as much as 
they will in their Communion, it is to no purpose, seeing that the 
Body of Christ is not there, which, as I have said, is the thing that 
should be communicated.” 
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judgment at that time, we know from the principles already 
quoted, as laid down for all the Sacraments by Pope Leo XIII 
in re-condemning Anglican Orders, that her pronouncement 
would have been that the consecrations were invalid. The words 
of consecration because found in the setting of an heretical rite, 
a rite intended to denature completely the Mass, would have 
had no sacramental, no consecratory, meaning. For that reason 
there would have been a defect in form in the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of Christ. There could be no confecting of that 
Sacrament by words which idiomatically (that is, through the 
perverted meaning given them in the Communion Service and 
presumptively intended by the validly ordained priests using that 
Service) did not signify the divinely instituted Sacrament, and 
therefore did not convert bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ. So also by reason of defect in intention the 
Lord’s Supper would have been pronounced no validly confected 
but only a bogus Sacrament of the Eucharist; because the intent 
of those using the words of consecration was not in any sense to 
do what Christ really instituted, but to go through a ceremony 
which the users in blind fanaticism heretically professed to be 
what Christ had actually ordered done. In their delusion the 
users set about adulterating the Sacrament even to the extent of 
keeping only the name, and all under the pretense of restoring 
the true doctrine of the Eucharist and its true worship long cor- 
rupted by Papistical Rome. These users did just what they 
intended to do in reénacting the Last Supper without Sacrifice; 
they travestied what in heretical stubbornness they sought to 
honor—to restore to its lost dignity! In excluding all notion of 
sacrifice from the Lord’s Supper, they rendered what could have 
been the Sacrament of the Eucharist nothing at all in the divine 
order; they made the true Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ by heretical intent nothing more than a bit of mummery. 

Now, the Baptists led by a parallel heresy have through hereti- 
cal intent destroyed the very thing that they pride themselves on 
restoring to its primitive estate. They have emptied Baptism as 
thoroughly of its sacramental content as did the first Anglicans 
the Mass. The Baptists keep the name of Baptism; but they 
reject the Christ-given reality. Their baptismal practice pro- 
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claims that they intend to exclude all notion of regeneration, of 
the new birth, from the rite of Baptism. For the Baptists uni- 
versally teach that the new birth comes by faith and faith alone; 
that no one can validly receive the ordinance of Baptism who is 
not already a regenerated Christian; that Baptism does not make 
Christians but supposes them already made. These doctrines the 
Baptists carry out consistently. They entertain not only the 
wildest heresy about Baptism, but they put that heresy into 
practice also, most minutely. Their lex supplicandi follows to a 
nicety their lex credendi. The character, the nature, the practice 
of their baptism, in other words, their ritual of baptism, is hereti- 
cal throughout. To begin with, their candidates for baptism 
must manifestly have the use of reason, since otherwise those 
candidates cannot profess their personal faith in Christ and 
thereby become regenerated Christians as a prerequisite for being 
baptized; the candidates are instructed to this effect and given 
an opportunity to christianize themselves by faith in Christ and 
to put on Christ by a godly life. Before being admitted to bap- 
tism, these candidates are tested as to their qualification, that is, 
they are examined to ascertain whether they are regenerated 
Christians. Then sometimes, as a sort of ‘‘ad cautelam’’ measure 
of safety, they are asked to profess anew their faith in Christ 
before undergoing the rite of baptism proper. 

All this is ritualistically re-asserted in the two phrases which 
the Baptists prefix to the traditional form of baptism, namely: 
“On profession of thy faith in Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
and in obedience to the Divine command, I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit.”” Those 
introductory phrases and the corrupted form are equivalent to 
this declaration: ‘“‘Since you have already proved you are a 
regenerated Christian, and since Christ commands it, I admit 
you to the ordinance of baptism, that is, I bury you in water in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit as 
a sign of your death to sin and of your resurrection to a new life 
in that rebirth which has already come to you through faith in 
Christ.” 

So, in the light of principles always taught by the Church, 
always acted upon by her and reduced by Pope Leo XIII to an 
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easy norm of application, we cannot but say that Baptist bap- 
tism is invalid both by defect in form and by defect in intention. 
For in the very definite setting of the Baptist unwritten ritual and 
of the corrupting prefatory phrases the baptismal form ceases 
to mean regenerating by water and the Holy Ghost. And by 
reason of the unmistakable determination to exclude regenera- 
tion from the act of baptizing, Baptists have not the intention to 
do what the Church does, what Christ instituted. In its place 
is an heretical intention destructive of the Sacrament. Unlike 
unbelievers who are requested to baptize, unlike also heretics 
who do not carry their baptismal heresy into the act of bap- 
tizing, Baptists do not say in effect: ‘I want to give true bap- 
tism, whatever that may be.” Rather Baptists say: ‘I want 
to give symbolic baptism as opposed to regenerative baptism; 
I do this because symbolic baptism is the true baptism as I find 
from the Scriptures.”’ 

To the natural query, how can any group of professed Chris- 
tians be so rash as to go counter to all Christian tradition with 
an exceptional break here and there of small proportions—to 
that query I answer they have the attitude of heresy, an attitude 
unintelligible to the true and integral believer in divine revelation. 
The previous loss of Orders and the Holy Eucharist by early 
Protestants should explain the more recent loss of Baptism by 
the Baptists and other modern Protestants using rituals of 
heretical intent. 

Plausible objections can be raised to the foregoing; but all 
those objections involve the same fallacy as underlay the Con- 
tinental defenders of Anglican Orders when that question was 
re-opened by Pope Leo XIII. Then distinguished theologians, 
canonists, and church historians were of the opinion that Anglican 
Orders were at least probably valid. These scholars so argued 
because they ignored facts and reasoned from possibilities. They 
falsely concluded from posse to esse. In like manner must the 
defenders of the validity or the probable validity of Baptist 
baptism argue. But this is arguing beside the point. The point 
is: have the Baptists an heretical character, nature, and practice 
of baptism, that is, do they use an heretical ritual in baptizing of 
a formal or an informal nature? I submit they do. 
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Not only that; but I assert that if the Baptist practice or 
ritual of baptism is not heretical, then it is impossible to draw 
up an heretical baptismal ritual. I further assert that, if the 
Baptists baptize validly, then it is impossible to make baptism 
invalid by an heretical intention—sheer heresy, of course. 

Accordingly I can take for granted that Jonathan Williams and 
his separated wife, Priscilla Edwards, were both baptized in 
keeping with Baptist practice, or the Baptist informal ritual of 
baptism. I can take this for granted because of the sheaf of 
statements on hand bearing upon these two baptisms. So, the 
conclusion is inescapable. For Baptists use an heretical ritual in 
baptizing. Jonathan Williams and Priscilla Edwards were bap- 
tized in accordance with that ritual. Therefore, by the ruling 
of pontifical documents—above all, the condemnation of Anglican 
Orders—those baptisms must be construed as presumptively 
invalid, the same as no baptisms at all. That means that Jona- 
than Williams on becoming a Catholic is entitled to the use of the 
Pauline privilege. Again Jonathan Williams may be declared 
conjugally free, because he comes under the Nesqually presump- 
tion of conditional marriage consent. Now let us consider in a 
very summary manner the reasons for thinking Jonathan Williams 
can avail himself on conversion of the presumption of invalid 
marriage as well as the presumption of invalid baptism. 


Presumption of Conditional Consent Based upon 
Divorce Persuasion 

I have made incidental mention of some of the Instructions of 
the Holy Office on how the marriages of converts from infidelity 
or heresy should be construed. Cardinal Gasparri sums up those 
Instructions in three paragraphs in the recent edition of his 
“De Matrimonio.” 

(1) In paragraph 909 he cites the Holy Office’s Instruction to 
the Vicar Apostolic of Oceanica issued on April 6, 1843. Among 
other things, the Vicar is told that, if words or facts express a 
condition contrary to the substance of marriage, the given union 
is to be considered invalid and the convert allowed to marry in 
the Church. 

(2) In paragraph 910 the Cardinal cites the Instruction given 
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by the Holy Office on December 9, 1874, to the Bishop of Saint 
Albert, Canada. The bishop is informed that he is to judge 
whether the marriages of the aborigines inquired about are vitiated 
or not by the condition of divorce by investigating the formula 
used in the given marriage or by considering the circumstances 
proximate or remote of the marriage. For a remote circumstance, 
such as the changing or the prostituting of wives on occasion of a 
pagan festival, can be the strongest of reasons for supposing that 
these barbarous people as a rule enter marriage with at least a 
tacit understanding of some condition incompatible with the good 
of marriage. 

(3) Then in paragraph 911 His Eminence reviews the Nes- 
qually Instruction already cited by us at length in the baptismal 
part of this paper. I can best give the contents of this Instruc- 
tion, in so far as it bears upon marriage, by quoting from my own 
article on the subject in THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
of December, 1938. I then wrote partly to this effect: 

“The summation of the entire Instruction is found in the last 
paragraph. The text reads that from everything already set 
forth and also from the actual circumstances of place and persons, 
especially from persons on hand, it will not be hard to judge the 
intention of the contracting parties when they closed their mar- 
riage pact by giving conjugal consent. The investigations in 
single cases should look to ascertaining especially whether there 
was any condition against the substance of marriage expressly 
brought into the consent by the contracting parties; or at least 
whether there are present indications, arguments and presumptions 
in view of the ethos of the region that people marry before a Protestant 
minister with the set intention of remarrying in the event of divorce 
after the Protestant manner. If these latter things are true, then 
the conclusion must be drawn that the mind of those contracting is 
to enter into a conditional marriage only.” 

The preceding Instructions all coalesce into one general prin- 
ciple of presumptive conditional consent in marriage, and that 
principle is this: conditional consent in marriage can be implicit 
as well as explicit; this conditional consent can be manifested 
through the use and customs of the place just the same as through 
the force of heretical formulas or rites of marriage; also this condi- 
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tional consent can be deduced from the attitudes towards marriage 
that people bring to the ceremony, no less than from the objective 
sense of the words they make use of in the ceremony itself. The 
purpose of these Instructions is to point out by way of example 
the sets of circumstances that will justify an Ordinary appraising 
the previous conjugal union of the convert from infidelity or 
heresy as presumptively invalid owing to an implied or expressed 
condition contrary to the substance of marriage or at variance 
with its indissolubility. 

The first Instruction gives instances, not enumerations, where 
heretical rituals of marriage contain an implicit condition; there- 
fore, their very use creates a presumption of invalid marriage. 
The second Instruction tells the Ordinary of Northwest Canada 
that generally he is to judge whether or not the pagan aborigines 
in question contracted marriage with the intention of provisional 
divorce by examining the formula they used in consenting to 
marriage or by looking into the proximate or remote circumstances 
of the marriage. The example alleged of remote circumstances 
implying conditional consent would be the practice customary in 
the place of changing or prostituting wives on the recurring cele- 
bration of a pagan festival. The third Instruction gives the 
Bishop of Nesqually a rule of extensive application by which he 
is to allow or forbid divorced converts from Methodism con- 
jugal liberty upon being received into the Church. He is to pass 
upon every case individually; and in reaching a decision he is to 
take into consideration not only express implications of con- 
ditional consent in the act of contracting marriage but also indi- 
cations, arguments and presumptions drawn from actual matri- 
monial habits of the locality, such as the common and almost 
universal persuasion of marriage being only a temporary and con- 
ditional contract. And if he finds the one or the other set of cir- 
cumstances prevailing, then he is to declare the convert free to 
marry. 

Surely in the face of the foregoing declarations no one can dare 
say that the Holy Office was not beforehand in adopting a realistic 
attitude towards the previous marriages of converts. That Con- 
gregation laid down the principle that, once facts showed divorce 
in a community had become a practical and not merely a theo- 
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retical error, a presumption of invalid marriage was thereby 
created. Thus, the Holy Office admits that things can come to 
the pass where non-Catholics contract generally by explicit or 
implicit intention dissoluble unions. And it orders that, where a 
bishop finds such a state of affairs existing, he can act upon the 
presumption of invalid marriage provided that in each case an 
actual investigation is made and signs are not found of true 
consent. In other words, the presumption of defective consent 
is to be offset only by contrary evidence, and contrary certain 
evidence; for only certain evidence turns a presumption. And 
in our case there is no indication that either Jonathan Williams 
or Priscilla Edwards had true matrimonial consent. There is, 
though, a large amount of evidence of a positive kind that this 
couple explicitly intended a divorce if and when necessary, be- 
cause they actually discussed before marriage how they should 
meet that hazard by legal separation and re-marriage. 

And not only were these two cultured persons a part of the 
entire American non-Catholic population believing in divorce and 
practising divorce when the provocation arose; but they were 
also brought up in a New England town where pillars in the very 
Baptist congregation that Jonathan and Priscilla belonged to had 
gotten and were accustomed to get divorces. Can it be denied, 
then, that the Nesqually presumption of conditional consent 
obtained both in the civil and the religious community where 
these two persons were brought up? And can it be denied that, 
instead of there being indications of an exception to the pre- 
sumption of conditional consent in this Williams-Edwards mar- 
riage, there is very positive evidence of an actual as well as of a 
presumptive invalidating condition? 


Difficulties 


In many minds there is a difficulty which can be brought 
against each of the two presumptions urged: against the pre- 
sumption of invalid Baptist baptisms and against the presump- 
tion of conditional matrimonial consent. 

The first difficulty is this: only Rome can pass upon baptismal 
doubts. In-a restricted sense this is true. For doubts which, 
in the language of that Decree of the Holy Office issued a year ago 
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last summer, are insoluble, are in very deed reserved to Rome for 
decision. And when are doubts insoluble? They are such when 
after certain tests of matter, form or intention are applied, the 
doubts still remain unsolved. But will anyone say that a local 
Ordinary cannot pronounce a given baptism invalid if he finds 
the matter was certainly not water, or the form used was mani- 
festly insufficient? True, intention is different, since it remains 
of itself hidden. But when it is outwardly manifested, and the 
intention is to do something different from what the Church 
does, something that is incompatible with the Sacrament of 
Baptism, then there is an equally certain test of invalidity. 
Pope Leo XIII goes further and clarifies that test already re- 
peatedly put forth by the Holy Office, especially in the Nesqually 
Instruction. His clarified test is, as we have seen, that the use 
of an heretical practice or ritual in baptizing begets the pre- 
sumption of defective intention, and therefore of invalid baptism. 

The second difficulty is that the Nesqually Instruction no 
longer holds. But Cardinal Gasparri is quite a good authority 
to the contrary. The Code prescribes that where the new law 
does not plainly change the old law, the old law remains. And 
the Nesqually presumption of conditional consent is only an 
interpretation of that same unchanged law, as was the previous 
presumption of death based upon long absence unaccountable for 
except by death and the still earlier Savannah presumption of 
non-baptism. The Nesqually Instruction remains as a classical 
bit of official jurisprudence for determining the conjugal status 
of divorced converts. I might add that my public defense of 
this thesis in the article referred to of December, 1938, did not 
evoke any contradiction. It did bring, however, commendation 
from an unexpected quarter, from a Canadian defensor vinculi 
skilled in his sworn art, who declared that any other method of 
dealing with the previous marriages of converts is an unreal one. 

The foregoing discussion brings out, I think, how much sound 
justification exists for giving many, many divorced converts 
conjugal freedom. 
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Sermon Delivery 
By THE RicuT Rev. Msecr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


“It very much depends upon 
The way in which it’s done.” 


The little bit of rhyme chosen as a text for the present paper 
comes from I have forgotten what source. But if the warning 
implicit in it be good, we need not greatly care who said it. For 
we may recall here the advice of the “‘Imitation’’ (I, v, 11): Non 
queras quis hoc dixerit, sed quid dicatur attende. Whether a 
preacher administers praise or blame, counsel or reproof; whether 
he explains dogma, moral, or canon law; whether he announces 
a collection to be taken up or comments upon one that has been 
taken up—whatever he says or does very much depends upon the 
way in which it’s done. 

Much, indeed, depends upon the way in which any sort of 
preachment is (to employ a technical word of Homiletics) “‘de- 
livered.’’ A poorly composed sermon may be made less intoler- 
able by a good delivery, and a well-composed sermon may be 
ruined by a faulty delivery. It is now in order to give some 
general illustrations of this contention. 

Even a kindly disposed congregation will soon grow tired of a 
speaker who addresses it as if he himself were tired. A “‘wooden”’ 
speaker spreads a contagion of woodenness amongst his hearers. 
A preacher who closes his eyes in order to keep his memory in 
good shape (something which one great French preacher was—I 
believe unjustly—accused of doing) will soon close the eyes of his 
auditory for a small indulgence in ‘forty winks.’’ A preacher 
who does not close his eyes, but who nevertheless directs his gaze 
uninterruptedly towards one portion of the congregation, is apt 
gradually to lose the interest of all the other portions. If his 
manner is lackadaisical, he will fail to inspire confidence in the 
interpretation he offers of the doctrinal or the moral law of God. 
If he speaks in a sort of blustering manner, he may be set down as 
a man who replaces just argumentation with harsh threats. If 
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(because he is using a lengthy sermon within a very limited time 
and fears to shorten it lest his memory fail him) he ‘‘rushes 
through”’ his task, even agile-minded hearers will soon fail to keep 
up with his argumentation, and will feel obliged to rest their minds 
in more familiar speculations of a non-religious character. Apro- 
pos, I recall having heard such a preacher and having found it 
simply impossible to follow the thread of his discourse. Then, 
too, there is the preacher whose phraseology is too Latinistic for 
the interpretation of the ‘‘ordinary folk’’ who make up his con- 
gregation. And there is the preacher whose sentences are too 
long, or the commencing word of whose paragraphs indicates no 
relationship with what has just been said or what is next to be 
said, and who makes no pauses to give time to his hearers for 
meditative closing of the gaps thus created. I have thus briefly 
suggested some of the ways in which a preacher will probably fail 
to hold for long the attention of a congregation. 


I 

Despite the ‘‘general instances’ cited above, an insistent 
doubter may ask: ‘‘But does the ‘delivery’ really count for much 
in preaching?’ In reply, let me quote some interesting para- 
graphs from a small volume entitled ‘I Remember Maynooth” 
(Longmans, 1937). Its author (who hides his identity under the 
pseudonym or sobriquet of ‘‘Don Boyne,” a sobriquet that im- 
mediately suggests the Dunboyne Establishment) devotes a page 
and a half-page to his recollection of how the seminarians in the 
scholarly institution generally referred to simply as ‘““Maynooth”’ 
(but whose full name is ‘““The National College of St. Patrick’’) 
recited or ‘‘delivered”’ their practice-sermons before a full chapel 
of student-hearers under the watchful eyes of the Professor of 
Sacred Eloquence. I shall quote here most of the entertaining 
description of one of these student-sermons—entertaining, in- 
deed, but also brimming with instructive comment by Don 
Boyne. He writes: 


“Join with us now as we go trooping down the stairs in Mary’s. 
The Professor of Sacred Eloquence is waiting in the cloister. He 
and we are going to hear a student attempting his first sermon. 
We are in our places in the oratory; the Professor has taken up his 
position at the back; we are all waiting.”’ 
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First of all, it is worthy of note that the Professor ‘‘has taken 
up his position at the back.” This remark may seem to be quite 
innocent, but it has doubtless an instructive meaning. For the 
Professor here represents the ordinary congregation in a church 
—a congregation that is partly some distance away from the 
preacher, and at least one part of which is seated near the front 
doors of the church or chapel and is therefore quite a distance 
away from the speaker. Meanwhile, however, the preacher is to 
be conscious always of the fact that at least one part of his audi- 
tory is remote to him, and that he accordingly must so pitch his 
voice and so individualize (as it were) the syllables of every word 
he utters that nothing, whether of emphasis on one or other 
thought he utters, or of mere audibility of every word he speaks, 
shall be lost to the remotest of his hearers. 

It is a good point to call attention to; for I myself recall that, 
in my student-days in Overbrook Seminary, the Professor of 
Sacred Eloquence (or of “‘Homiletics,’’ as we are more apt to say 
here in America) sat very near to the student-preacher in the 
chancel, and might thus overlook the necessity of attention to 
the pitch of the voice and the clearness of vocalization in respect 
of even the smallest syllables. But now to continue my excerpt: 


“The preacher appears—one of ourselves—looking pale and intent. 
The Gospel is read first. Then he lays aside his book, does something 
with his hands (for it is his first appearance), coughs, a little appre- 
hensively, we think, fixes his gaze, as instructed by the book, and 
begins.” 


I have italicized the words “does something with his hands.” 
There is no particularization here of just what the young preacher 
does with his hands. Don Boyne was writing a small book, 
after all, and had but little space to indicate the several things a 
nervous and apprehensive preacher may do with his hands. 
Now, the hands are indeed a most important part of our anatomy. 
Their uses are wellnigh innumerable in the arts and sciences, in 
the fields and the workshops of the world, and in the inescapable 
duties of home-life itself. They can be of much importance, too, 
in the art of preaching. But to some preachers they appear to 
be most undesirable encumbrances. What shall such preachers 
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do with their hands? It is the student-preacher who is most apt 
to feel the burden of his hands and to wonder what is best to do 
with them. If he speaks from a pulpit, he is thankful for the 
desk of the pulpit upon which he may let them rest in quietude. 
But if—as Don Boyne’s description seems to imply—he is to 
preach from the platform of the altar, he has the problem of his 
hands still bothering him. What can he do with them? 

This was the problem that confronted my pupils in the Semi- 
nary Class of Homiletics at the Catholic University, who had to 
take their turn at preaching a short sermon composed by them. 
The University chapel has no pulpit. The student preacher had 
to go through all the formalities noted by Don Boyne. These 
formalities gave the hands something todo. But when the Book 
of the Gospels had been laid aside, the difficulties began. What 
should the student-preacher do with those troublesome enemies, 
his hands? They were terribly in his way. Well, the first in- 
stinctive move was to hide them behind his back. Such a move, 
however, was a “dead give-away” to his hearers. The second 
thought was accordingly to bring them forward out of their lair 
and make them “‘do something,’’ as Don Boyne remarks. Well, 
the student-preacher could cross his arms or his hands over his 
breast—but that move might suggest a saintly piety which he dis- 
liked to make a claim to, at least in his adolescent days. Could 
he hide his hands somewhere in front of himself? In some cases, 
he could. For the class comprised only pupils from the various 
religious houses at the University, and the religious habits in 
some cases would serve as hiding places for the hands. Others 
of the pupils let the hands drop at the side in a natural fashion, 
but soon found this pose irksome, and began to twist the hands 
into an inchoate gesture which in a moment or two ceased to 
function. 

Don Boyne, as we have seen, merely notes that his student- 
preacher ‘‘does something with his hands (for it is his first appear- 
ance),’’ and declines to enter upon such slight categorizing as I 
have attempted to illustrate briefly here. The Professor of 
Sacred Eloquence at Maynooth attended himself to the business 
of criticism. In the sermon-class at the University, my students 
had to do this, the final comment coming from myself. A little 
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anecdote might not be out of place here, either to add some spice 
to a sad story or mayhap (as Dr. Samuel Johnson remarked), 
“to point a moral or adorn a tale.”” But there may be both spice 
and moral to the anecdote. At any rate, it happened on one 
occasion that I noticed a student whose closed eyes during the 
preaching suggested that he might be indulging in forty winks in- 
stead of listening to the student-preacher. I accordingly called 
upon him to make the usual criticism. With blinking eyes, he 
said: ‘Father, I should like to be excused this morning.” I 
wanted to know why. ‘Well,’ he replied, ‘‘I belong to the same 
community as the preacher.”” Cutting short the ripple of laughter 
from the other members of the class, I smilingly retorted: ‘“‘O 
quam bonum et quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum!” 
And the young man who had excused himself had the good grace 
to join in the merriment. 


The subject of the proper use of the hands belongs to the study 
of what is called “‘Gesture’’—a broad subject, indeed, and one 
which demands a larger consideration than can be given it in the 
present paper; for we must also glance at the matter of the 
student-preacher’s “cough.” 


II 


The student-preacher, having done ‘“‘something with his hands,”’ 
forthwith ‘‘coughs, a little apprehensively, we think,” in Don 
Boyne’s description of the scene. The “cough” in preaching 
might well have a whole paper devoted to it; for, while the student 
who was preaching for the first time coughed with instinctive 
apprehension, some seasoned preachers have been placed on 
record as users of the “cough” with malice prepense, considering 
it a worthy part of their homiletic bag of tricks (or, phrased more 
politely, of their ‘delivery armamentarium’’). 


Meanwhile, the “‘cough’’ may sometimes have been employed 
by seasoned preachers or public speakers in general without fore- 
thought or design merely as one method of gaining a moment or 
two for deliberation on some idea or some phraesology appropri- 
ate for the idea. This was the case, I think, of a bishop whom I 
heard making an address to a large assembly of Catholics in the 
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open air. The address had not, I think, been first committed to 
paper, but seemed to be largely inspired by the conditions of the 
moment. But the ‘cough’ became very noticeable because of 
its great frequency—and it tended largely towards a nervous 
feeling (I thought at the time) amongst the hearers, both clerical 
and lay. At any rate, it made me nervous and apprehensive. 

On another occasion, in a large church, I heard an archbishop 
deliver a sermon from the pulpit. He was only a “‘casual’’ visitor 
to a seaside resort, and had (I supposed) kindly yielded to the 
request of the pastor to preach in his church, depending largely 
on the inspiration of the moment for what should be preached. 
Howbeit, the sermon was frequently interrupted, not precisely 
by a “cough,” but by a sort of hoarse rumbling deep in the 
throat, as if in an effort to remove an irritation in the breathing 
apparatus. My own opinion at the time was that the arch- 
bishop had unwittingly formed a habit of (what is sometimes 
called) “‘clearing the throat.”” But, whether or not, I am rather 
confident that the congregation, like myself, was thinking rather 
of the throat-clearing than of the theme-argumentation. I recall 
nothing of the ‘‘cough”’ or the “‘throat-clearing”’ in the preaching 
of Archbishop Ryan, so justly esteemed as “‘the Chrysostom of 
the West.’”” My own view accordingly is one adverse to the 
“cough” (or anyone of its kin) as one of the instrumentalities of 
“delivery.”’ I therefore hope that the student-preacher at May- 
nooth used the apprehensive ‘“‘cough”’ only in his first sermon, 
and that subsequent sermons of his gradually removed his ner- 
vous apprehensiveness, so that he should soon be able to preach 
as one to the manner born. 

It would seem, from Don Boyne’s account thus far quoted 
here, that the student-preacher made no gestures (outside of 
some indescribable movement of his hands preceding the ap- 
prehensive cough). The subject of the proper use of the hands 
belongs to a treatment of what is styled ‘“‘Gesture’’—a broad 
subject, indeed, and one which demands larger consideration 
than can be given it in the present paper. But since “delivery” 
also includes the matter of voice-production and modulation, it 
may prove interesting to pursue Don Boyne’s description from 
the point where I left it. 
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Whether or not the student-preacher at Maynooth used ges- 
tures, he seems to have possessed a good natural voice: 


“He opens in clear resonant tones: our first impression is that 
this preaching will do, and that there will be no interruption from 
the Professor. . . . And then it begins to be borne in upon us that 
there is something wrong with the preaching after all; but what is it? 
The voice of the Professor is now heard breaking in upon the dis- 
course. The preacher... is told that the matter of his sermon is 
good; it is conceded to him that it shows signs of having been care- 
fully prepared. But the whole truth he must hear. The effect of 
his sermon is being largely spoilt by a defective delivery. He is told 
that he is giving a wooden, mechanical recital of what he has memo- 
rized. It is the manuscript that is speaking. It won’t do. He 
must talk his sermon to us, use the natural inflections of his voice, 
give up the sing-song monotonous delivery—be more sententious. 
He is assured that he will never hold a congregation until he gives 
up those false tones, and cultivates the conversational delivery. 
He is held up as an example to the rest, that they may learn... .” 


A whole paper could of course be devoted to what is thus called 
“the conversational delivery’’—a paper that would give not alone 
specific directions concerning what to do, but as well specific 
illustrations of what to avoid, in respect of a conversational 
manner. I once heard a priest preach in a “conversational” 
manner that made me feel as though he were condescending to 
rather low levels of thinking-power on the part of his congrega- 
tion. He seemed to be treating an assembly of grown-ups as if 
they had only the immature minds of little children. It was not 
a question of ‘“‘what’”’ he said, but merely of ‘‘how”’ he said it. 
It is many, many years since I heard that sermon, but the re- 
collection of it is able even now to make me “writhe”’ with in- 
dignation. Let me pass over the subject of ‘‘conversational” 
preaching without further comment, save to repeat that it is a 
subject for fairly mature thinking and appropriate drilling both 
in composition and in delivery. 

After the student-preacher had been thus interrupted and ad- 
monished, the Professor permitted him to resume the discourse: 


“He will now continue. For a time there is a noticeable effort to 
force a change of style; but gradually the old way reasserts itself, 
and the manuscript is declaiming again. The nature of Faith and 
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the object of Faith have been expounded; but half way through the 
‘qualities our Faith should have’ there is another interruption. 
The time allowed is nearly up; the preacher is asked to pass on to 
his peroration. With renewed deliberation and earnestness the 
well-formed sentences of the closing period are set before us. The 
voice is raised, rings with sincerity; and, pausing a moment to add 
impressiveness to the closing text, ends in a minor triumph.” 


It would appear that the first interruption made by the Pro- 
fessor had secured only a temporary improvement in the de- 
livery—that the student had soon resumed his sing-song mo- 
notony of voice. But the second interruption, calling for the 
peroration because the time-limit was at hand, served to recall 
the message of the first interruption, so that, in its closing period, 
the sermon ended “in a minor triumph.”’ All’s well that ends 
well? Hardly. There can be little doubt that the student- 
preacher must later have struggled against his sing-song monotony 
of voice if he finally succeeded in a habitual use of the conver- 
sational manner. 

The remainder of Don Boyne’s interesting description of a 
student-sermon at Maynooth is concerned rather with the com- 
position than with the delivery of a sermon, and can therefore be 
passed over, since our present topic is merely Sermon Delivery. 
His description was doubtless a combination of memories of 
several student-preachers rather than a representation of some 
outstanding individual. Quite passingly brief though it was, we 
have been able to learn some lessons from it which, together with 
some memories of my own, will form suggestive matter for a con- 
cluding section of this paper. 


IV 


First of all, we find the student-preacher troubled by the prob- 
lem of what to do with his hands. He did “‘something’’ with them 
instinctively rather than constructively. Their proper position, 
ordinarily, would be to let them hang peaceably at his side until 
called on to perform some interpretative or emphatic part in the 
play of homiletic instruction. Meanwhile, to let the hands hang 
thus without ever using them suggests that a preacher is really 
not quite at ease. My own memory recalls a picture presented 
to his auditory by a priest of mature years who was notable for 
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his wide and deep philosophical studies. He stood on a stage 
that offered him no pulpit or reading-stand that might hide his 
hands. He stood upright throughout this address to a body of 
students without so much as changing even his feet. He was 
perfectly immobile save in the movements of his lips and (may- 
hap) of his eyes. There was very little modulation of his voice. 
Altogether, a phonograph record would have served admirably 
to replace the human figure with all of its possible powers of 
adding interest and emphasis and interpretation to the develop- 
ment of his theme. ‘“What’s worth doing is worth doing well.”’ 
My own reaction to his address was one of continuous wonder- 
ment that a speaker should have been so little stirred himself by 
his own selected theme. This would seem to be an illustration of 
what the Professor of Sacred Eloquence at Maynooth called ‘a 
wooden, mechanical recital of what he has memorized.” 

Comment has already been made on the student-preacher’s 
“cough,” and two instances have been cited of how a sermon can 
be spoiled by frequent coughing or a rumbling sort of throat- 
clearing. 

So far as the description goes, the Maynooth student appears 
never to have made a gesture. Now, gesturing during a sermon 
or address is not absolutely necessary, as the sermons or addresses 
we hear ‘‘over the air’ get along without the help of gestures, 
although television-radio of the near future will no doubt supply 
this undoubted help to the speaker’s auditory. It 7s a help alike 
to speaker and to hearer, for it is able either to interpret or to em- 
phasize the meaning of what a speaker utters with his lips. That 
we don’t have it in the case of radio-speakers is accepted as an 
unfortunate defect of ‘‘radio’’ which scientific engineers are labor- 
ing mightily to overcome in the not-distant future. Bad gestur- 
ing, however, can be a liability of some speakers who may be 
otherwise very able thinkers. I recall a curious account given to 
me by a seminarian at Overbrook who had heard an address made 
there by no less famous a speaker than Archbishop Ireland during 
my own regretted absence. He came up to me and told me I 
had missed a grand address. I asked him what were some of the 
important points raised by the Archbishop. The student looked 
at me blankly and replied: ‘Well, to tell the truth, I don’t ex- 
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actly recall anything, because I was wondering all the time at the 
queer gesturings of the Archbishop.”’ I wanted to know just 
what he meant by “queer.” ‘‘Well,” he replied, ‘“his hands were 
striking out everywhere, up and down, and sidewise, so that I 
was thinking of the branches of a tree that were being tossed 
about in a wild sort of tempest.’’ Here, obviously, there seem 
to have been too many, and too strange, kinds of gestures, in 
such wise that instead of interpreting or emphasizing thought 
they merely concentrated the attention of a listener on them- 
selves instead of on the thoughts expressed. 

To conclude a possibly tiresome paper, I make two suggestions. 
The first is that the importance of the delivery of a sermon is 
indicated by the fact that Pattison, in his volume, ‘“The Making 
of the Sermon,” devotes sixty pages to this one theme. The 
second is that a helpful thing to do would be for the preacher to 
hear a number of notably good preachers, not for the purpose of 
hearing what they say, but of examining (as it were) just how they 
say it. This would be done, not for the purpose of slavish imita- 
tion, but merely to note what gestures, voice inflections, move- 
ments perhaps of the whole body, would seem to have added 
something to the intelligibility or the emphatic quality of what is 
said. A good volume on Homiletics will spend a fair amount of 
space on this particular subject, while judicious attention to the 
whole manner in which good speakers address their audiences 
will suggest how the rules laid down in books are to be interpreted 
in action. 























Known and Unknown in Religion 
By ALFRED F. ScHNEpP, S.M. 


To what extent do high-school pupils really learn the religious 
facts, principles, and truths which are found between the covers 
of their textbooks? How much of what they have learned in 
elementary school is retained, and along what lines do they make 
progress in high school itself? Answers to questions like these are 
suggested by the results of a rather extensive testing program 
conducted by the writer during the course of the past school year. 
A detailed analysis of the responses made by over 1200 high-school 
freshmen and seniors, in eight schools of almost as many cities, 
has just been completed. Some of the more striking facts thus 
brought to light are herewith presented. 

Inevitably, in such a study areas of profound ignorance are un- 
covered. Out of two hundred items included in the two tests 
which were used, a goodly proportion found half of the freshmen, 
and usually a smaller percentage of seniors, unable to respond cor- 
rectly. However, in order not to make mountains out of mole- 
hills, we shall consider as definitely worthy of attention only those 
items on which at least half of the seniors, as well as of the fresh- 
men, were deficient. 

Among these items it is possible to isolate a group which ob- 
viously has one element in common. Perhaps this element is a 
failure to think clearly. Perhaps it is merely a failure to read 
carefully, to see the precise meaning of a statement. 

Let the reader judge for himself. Here are some of the items 
in question: 

“Reason tells us that there are two natures in Christ.” 

“The body of man was created to resemble God.” 

““God’s existence is a mystery.” 

“Communism takes away man’s free will.” 

In each case there is a key word or a key expression, the changing 
of which would make the statement true. It is not reason that 
tells us of the two natures in Christ, but revelation. It is not the 
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body of man that resembles God but the soul. God’s existence 
is quite understandable, but “‘unsearchable are His ways.” Com- 
munism may greatly limit man’s external freedom, but certainly 
cannot take away his free will. Are distinctions such as these too 
fine for high-school pupils to appreciate? It hardly seems so. 
Rather it is the writer’s opinion that such widespread misconcep- 
tions are the result of a considerable amount of vague teaching. 
The text, ‘“He created man to His own image and likeness,”’ is 
drilled in, but it is not explained. Children, with their anthropo- 
morphic notions of God, come away with a hazy notion that a 
bearded old man called God the Father made a younger man who 
looked somewhat like Him. And so on for the other false ideas. 

Failure to think accurately, or to think at all, seems also to 
be illustrated in the following items. ‘“The State may limit the 
right to property.’”’ Actually the State does so in many ways 
(by taxation, for example), and nobody finds anything wrong 
therein, at least in principle. It is the pupil’s failure to recognize 
in well-known events the more general idea of “‘limiting the right 
to property”’ which causes him to respond wrongly. It is quite 
possible that such an idea would be difficult for high-school pupils 
to understand, but, if a special effort were made and suitable 
illustrations used, it should not be completely ‘‘over the heads” 
of the majority. 

‘“‘We have a natural right to heaven.”” Admitting that the idea 
of a ‘‘natural right’’ presents difficulties even for philosophers and 
theologians, nevertheless the application to heaven is clear-cut. 
It is obvious that anyone who asserts man’s natural right to 
heaven doesn’t really understand what heaven is, what grace 
is, or what merit is. And by ‘‘understand” here we do not imply 
a complete grasp. 

A majority were unable to pick out what ‘is always a mortal 
sin’’ from among these four choices: stealing, missing Mass on Sun- 
day, committing perjury, becoming angry. ‘‘Missing Mass on 
Sunday” was a favorite among the wrong answers. Here isa clear- 
cut case (further evidenced by other items in the tests) of false 
‘ ideas engendered by heavy emphasis and insistence. We teach 
that to miss Mass on Sunday isa mortal sin. The exceptions are 
inadequately explained. Confessors all know how some penitents 
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accuse themselves of ‘‘missing Mass on Sunday”’ even when they 
had a perfectly adequate excuse. 

Some more heavy emphasis is probably responsible for the in- 
ability to pick out the right expression in another choice offered. 
It seems a matter of common sense to say that man resembles 
the brute in body; both have eyes, ears, four limbs, etc., to say 
nothing of internal similarities. Yet, this “‘obvious’’ response was 
passed over by two-thirds of these high-school pupils, who divided 
their allegiance among the other three choices offered: ‘‘in soul,” 
“in nature,’ and “in no way.”’ 

One is inclined to ascribe also to “‘thought-failure”’ several false 
notions about the Church which were revealed. Thus, despite 
what these young people should and probably do know about 
confession, a majority were unwilling to admit that ‘“‘the Church 
has power to remit both eternal and temporal punishment due to 
sin.”’ Despite what they should, and probably do not, know 
about the early history of the Church, they were unwilling to ad- 
mit that ‘‘it is possible for the Church to exist without the Bible,” 
and they were unable to see that temporal power is useful to the 
Pope, but not, on the one hand, necessary nor, on the other, 
either useless or harmful. Despite what they should know about 
the early history of the Church as well as about its present 
organization, they were unable to pick out the bishops as “rulers 
of the Church as successors of the Apostles,’ in opposition to 
priests, papal legates, and Councils of the Church. In all these 
cases the trouble seems to lie less in the ignorance of specific and 
basic facts than in the inability to see the implications of the facts. 

In the writer’s opinion, the inability here uncovered and which 
from other sources is known to be widespread, is due largely to 
the didactic method of teaching religion which is still so largely 
prevalent. Statements are “hammered in” and formulas are 
alternately poured in and pumped out, but active thinking proc- 
esses are discouraged. 

A few of the most frequently ‘‘missed” items hinged on more 
specific bits of knowledge. There is the ever-recurring matter of 
technical terms. Perhaps it is not so important that high-school 
pupils be able to recognize ‘‘relationship by marriage” as a rough 
definition of affinity, or to pick out “marry in mortal sin’’ as a 
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sacrilege from a list which included ‘‘miss Mass on Sunday,” 
“consult a fortune-teller,’’ and ‘‘sell blessed articles.’’ The first 
of these terms might come in handy when discussing marriage 
laws, but it is not indispensable. The second might suitably be 
used in confession, but would not be indispensable either. 

Also specific are the disciplinary regulations of the Church. Of 
considerable interest to priests is the fact that 70% of these high- 
school freshmen and 80% of the seniors thought that ‘‘a priest is 
obliged to say Mass every day, if at all possible.’””’ There are ob- 
vious possibilities for ‘scandal of the weak’’ here. Otherwise the 
point does not seem to have any practical importance for laymen. 
Perhaps more significant is the ignorance displayed with regard 
to the Church’s precise stand on cremation. This is probably an 
instance of a rather widely encountered confusion between a 
disciplinary regulation and a dogmatic definition. 

After this detailed citing of deficiencies, with both implied and 
expressed criticism of the teaching responsible for them, it seems 
only a matter of justice to call attention likewise to instances 
where the teaching has been shown to be remarkably effective. 

On two of the items the responses of the high-school seniors 
were 100% correct. This is truly remarkable when the number 
of participants is considered, and when we recall the rarity of per- 
fect responses even in a relatively small group. One of the items 
indeed called for only a minimum of judgment; it required the 
student to choose a method of helping the souls in purgatory from 
among four: decorating their graves, talking about them favor- 
ably, weeping over them, and having Mass offered for them. 
The other seems to make clear that a long campaign against an 
old Protestant accusation has been successfully waged, at least as 
far as our high-school students are concerned. It mentioned true 
repentance as the condition for forgiveness of sin, and offered as 
false allures such things as gaining indulgences, using blessed 
articles, and contributing to the support of the Church. 

Three other items likewise indicate that some rather popular 
errors are being combated with success. 98% of the high-school 
seniors knew that you cannot buy a Mass for a dollar, that mar- 
ried people whom the Church permits to separate are not free 
to marry again, and that to obtain forgiveness for mortal sins 
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committed a person must be sorry for all his mortal sins, not only 
for some of them or for venial sins. 

On four of the five items thus far mentioned the freshmen like- 
wise had very good records. 15% of them were a trifle weak on 
the subject of buying Masses, but otherwise the percentage of 
error was small. This would seem to indicate that the principles 
in question were learned in elementary school, or possibly during 
the first year of high school, since the tests were administered 
towards the close of the year. 

There were other items which elicited correct responses from at 
least 97% of the seniors and at least 94% of the freshmen. It is 
refreshing to find here certain principles of morality on which 
Catholic theology is at variance with the secular ethics of our day. 
Thus, these students recognized that charity does not permit us 
to do wrong in order to please a friend. They were aware that 
we are allowed to reveal the faults of another to one who has the 
right to know, and not to one who questions us, or is older than 
we, or promises not to tell. They knew that ill-gotten goods or 
their value must be restored to the owner if possible, and should 
not be retained or given preferably to the poor or to a charitable 
institution. The responses on this last item would seem to pro- 
vide justification for the Jewish merchant who reputedly expressed 
a preference for Catholic employees on the ground that, even if 
they did steal something, they would always make restitution. 

Although ordinarily technical terms provide the greatest 
stumbling block, especially for the younger pupils, at least two 
of those included in these tests were correctly associated with 
their definitions by almost all participants. These were “‘diocese’’ 
and ‘‘martyr.’”’ Much out-of-class repetition would help along 
here, of course. 

Highly efficient teaching was in evidence with regard to two 
other points: that sick persons need not assist at Mass on 
Sunday, and that Christ opened heaven for the human race by 
His death, rather than by His birth, miracles, or prophecies. A 
slightly discouraging note with regard to these two items, how- 
ever, is the fact that both recurred in somewhat different form in 
these same tests, and that, with less traditional wording, the per- 
centage of error was greatly increased. It seems inevitable to 
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conclude that we have here that common evil which the educa- 
tor refers to as ‘‘verbalism’’—learning words without true compre- 
hension. 

If we now compare the entire group of well-known items with 
the poorly known ones cited earlier in this article, it is interesting 
to note that the better known ones are mainly in the field of moral 
theology, while the poorly known ones are largely dogmatic. Is 
this because the teaching in our schools consciously or uncon- 
sciously stresses moral questions, or possibly because youngsters 
more readily grasp the “‘practical”’ than the “‘theoretical’’? Some 
readers may recall that evidence presented by the present writer 
in the December, 1938, issue of this REVIEW pointed to the prob- 
ability that during high-school years the religious knowledge 
accumulated is predominantly dogmatic. 

One conclusion seems inevitable from the high percentage of 
correct responses on certain items: pupils in our elementary and 
high schools will really learn their religion if it is taught to them 
according to their ability and with efficient methods. This con- 
clusion is now, much more than formerly, of vital importance to 
the parish priest, since now much more than formerly he is con- 
cerned with classroom instruction. 














Delinquency 
By Henry C. SCHUMACHER, M.D., LL.D. 


The term delinquency is variously defined in the statutes relat- 
ing thereto of the several States of the Union. The Ohio statute 
of 1937 defines the delinquent child as follows: 

“The word ‘child’ includes any child under eighteen years of age. 

“For the purpose of this chapter the words ‘delinquent child’ in- 
clude any child: 

“1. Who violates any law of this State, the United States, or any 
ordinance or regulation of a subdivision of this State. 

“2. Who does not subject itself to a reasonable control of its 
parents, teachers, guardian or custodian, by reason of being way- 
ward or habitually disobedient. 

“3. Who is a habitual truant from home or school. 

“4, Who so deports itself as to injure or endanger the morals or 
health of itself or others. 

“5. Who attempts to enter the marriage relation in this or any 
other State without the consent of its parents, custodian, legal 
guardian or other legal authority, as required by the laws of this 
State.” 


Statistics relating to the number of delinquents are not very 
reliable. Usually such figures are based on the number of cases 
appearing in Juvenile Court. But the number of cases coming 
to the attention of the Court do not constitute a true measure 
of the extent of juvenile delinquency in a given area; for this 
shows only the number of apprehended delinquents. It is probable 
that the number of non-apprehended delinquents is many times 
greater than the number of apprehended ones. 

Three points of view have been proposed for the interpretation 
of delinquency. The first viewpoint is that of Lombroso’s type 
theory. For Lombroso, an Italian criminologist, the offender was 
a throw-back to an earlier, more primitive kind of man. Lom- 
broso thought he could identify such an individual through his 
physical characteristics, such as projecting ears, large check bones, 
receding forehead, prominent lower jaw. To-day the consensus 
of opinion inclines to no belief whatsoever in the ‘‘born criminal’ 
theory. 
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The second viewpoint is known as the mative defect theory. 
This theory is variously stated. One concept is that the offending 
individual is deficient in moral sense. This has led some writers 
to talk about moral imbecility. Now, it is not possible to measure 
moral sense quantitatively as one does intelligence, and so this 
inference is chiefly just guesswork. 

Much more emphasis has been placed on intellectual inferiority 
as a cause for delinquency. That mental deficiency may be, and 
often is, a contributing factor is not to be denied, but rarely is it 
the direct and only cause. Another concept involving the native 
defect theory is that of constitutional inferiority. Unfortunately 
the concept of constitutional inferiority has served as a sort of 
catch basket—every other state or condition being supposedly 
excluded, then it must be due to constitutional inferiority. 

The third theory has been called the functional theory. This, 
probably, can be best stated by saying that delinquency occurs 
when certain kinds of environmental conditions act upon certain 
kinds of individuals. In other words, this theory maintains that 
there is an interaction between the individual and his environ- 
ment. 

Delinquency, according to this theory, is not assignable to any 
single universal cause such as heredity, or feeblemindedness, or 
poverty, or broken home. That is to say, no trait or condition 
of the individual in and by itself is ever a cause of delinquency. 
But a trait or condition, such as (e.g.) feeblemindedness, in a 
certain social situation may be a cause of delinquency. By the 
same token, a social situation such as alcoholism or immorality 
of the parents could be a causative factor only if operating in the 
home-life of a susceptible child. It is a matter of everyday ob- 
servation that not all children whose parents are alcoholic, im- 
moral, separated, or divorced become delinquent. In fact, it is 
highly doubtful if the majority of children under such conditions 
become delinquent. 

It is essential, therefore, in studying a case of delinquency to 
discover the factors really operative, and not merely to list the 
defects in the individual and in his environment. In any given 
environment one person may respond quite differently from an- 
other. Needless to say, if a given individual does not respond to 
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some adverse environmental situation, that social situation has 
little, if any, meaning for him. Now, with the above in mind let 
us turn to the traits and conditions within the individual and to 
the situations within his sphere of reference which may be related 
to delinquency. 

We have noted already that there is no proof for the hypothesis 
of the born offender or for the concept of moral imbecility. A 
study of delinquents, furthermore, shows that among their num- 
ber one may find undersized and undernourished, physically nor- 
mal as well as physically overdeveloped, individuals. The puny 
individual may be teased and become the butt of jokes, and as a 
result he may vent his anger and hatred against society through 
actions which are anti-social. The undersized lad may find the 
doors of business and industry closed to him and in retaliation 
turn against society, using his size (for example, his small hands) 
as his tools in his trade of pickpocket. Overdevelopment of sex 
characteristics is found in a considerable proportion of delinquent 
girls. Such girls are unusually attractive to males. If now certain 
cultural factors are operating such as the acceptance of a code of 
fornication, as is not uncommon among certain classes, sex delin- 
quency readily results. 

The physically defective person whose defects are conspicuous 
and whose rearing causes him to overcompensate for his defects, 
does so often in an unsocial manner. Such a one bears a grudge 
against society, which he holds responsible for his miserable con- 
dition of both body and mind. 

Some writers on this subject make much of strength of instinct 
as a cause of delinquency. It is quite likely that certain in- 
dividuals do possess certain instincts, such as sex, pugnacity, etc., 
in greater strength than do others. In certain cases glandular 
disturbances may account for the abnormality of the instinctual 
drive. But here again the social situation must also be taken into 
account, which, on the one hand, may permit the expression of 
these instincts without let or hindrance or, on the other hand, may 
so thwart and frustrate the normal expression of human appetites 
that the behavior now expressed, though delinquent, is of a 
psychoneurotic kind. In such cases the motivation of the delin- 
quent behavior is usually quite complex and rests on conflicts in 
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human relationships. Therefore, psychiatric techniques for the 
exploration of the personality need to be utilized for the discovery 
of the ‘‘complex”’ which lies at the root of the delinquency. 

Among delinquents all degrees of intelligence are to be found. 
It is true that among the apprehended delinquents one finds many 
who are dull. But the dull are to be found in larger numbers 
among the economically poor in the blighted areas of our cities 
than among the well-to-do in the residential districts of the com- 
munity. More delinquents are apprehended from the poorer than 
from well-to-do areas. The truant officer and the policeman are 
much more likely to take the delinquent home to his parents if he 
comes from a “‘good”’ family in a good neighborhood than if he 
comes from a home where both parents work outside the home, 
or have a bad record and live in a slum section of the city. Then, 
too, the dull are more likely to be caught. The bright delinquent 
may be steeped in his delinquency, and yet when caught merely 
may be warned since it is his first appearance in Court. 

Poverty often has been given as the cause of delinquency. But 
it isn’t poverty per se but rather the disordered human relation- 
ships that result from such a cause which are a conditioning factor 
to a life of crime. The constant struggle for existence, with its 
resulting feeling of insecurity, very often engenders hate, hostility, 
and aggression. Even more so to-day is this true, for many youth 
are suffering the demoralizing experience of not being wanted or 
needed in any capacity whatsoever. 

The broken home, too, in and by itself is not a cause of delin- 
quency. Rather it is the home that, for whatever reason, does 
not adequately socialize the child which tends to breed delin- 
quency. In particular, it is the early experiences in the life of the 
child which are most important. It is the want of love and affec- 
tion and consistent discipline under a wholesome code of moral 
and social behavior that leads to abnormality in growth and de- 
velopment of character. In so far as the broken home and the 
poverty-striken family are centers of discord and disharmony and 
the child but a pawn in the affectional life of the parents, such 
homesare important factors in thecausation of delinquent behavior. 

A child reared under such conditions finds no joy and happiness 
in life. On the other hand, he develops a resentful and rebellious 
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attitude. In this frame of mind he meets his outside-the-home 
environment. To the school room he may bring his basic attitudes 
of hatred and dissatisfaction. If he now meets with a frustrating 
discipline at the hands of a non-understanding and unsympathetic 
teacher, a conflict of wills immediately results. 

Even greater will be his feeling of frustration if he has difficulty 
in mastering his subject-matter, either because owing to his 
emotional conflicts he is in no mood to study or because the sub- 
ject-matter is beyond his ability to master. Now, as a result, he 
will tend to compensate through more and more annoying be- 
havior in the classroom or on the playground. If this fails, he 
begins to play truant. The extent of his truancy whether from 
home or from school depends on the localization of his emotional 
difficulties. If, because of an ambivalent attitude to his home, 
he ascribes his troubles solely to the school, he plays truant from 
school only. Carrying his hostile attitudes with him, he enter- 
tains a desire for revenge and takes his next step into delinquency. 
This most often is stealing. Quite frequently he assuages his 
feelings of hurt through the things or amusement he buys for 
himself from the revenues obtained through stealing. But this mode 
of life soon becomes so attractive in itself that it in turn is now a 
cause for stealing in order to gratify his desires. An arrest and a 
commitment to a correctional school but intensifies his convic- 
tion that he is unjustly dealt with and increases his desire to re- 
venge himself. This, undoubtedly, is the cause for much of the 
recidivism after release from correctional school and reformatory. 

Uncongenial work, particularly if under unwholesome condi- 
tions, may lead to the use of unlawful means by the maladjusted 
youth to obtain satisfaction. Youth to-day in large numbers are 
finding their enforced leisure not only boring but demoralizing. 
In a state of discouragement and despondency they fall in with 
the suggestions of others more experienced in delinquency than 
they, and abandon themselves to whatever immorality they hap- 
pen to be initiated in. 

Much has been said about the motion picture as a cause for 
delinquency. It is extremely difficult to prove that any given 
picture was a direct stimulus to crime. The effect of the movie 
is a much more indirect and subtle one. In the first place, the 
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average motion picture presents a distorted view of life. Its 
ideals are cheap and generally speaking false. Life isn’t just a 
continuous round of excitement and fun. The sex motif plays 
not only a too large a réle, but all too often is presented in an 
aberrant way. Crime in many pictures seems to pay. It is this 
grossly distorted view of life in which immorality tends to be 
glorified that makes these kinds of motion pictures in some in- 
stances a contributory factor to a delinquent career. The movie- 
going addict may be led to steal the wherewithal to obtain ad- 
mission to the picture house. There is some evidence to the effect 
that the delinquent child attends the movies more frequently and 
remains longer (7.e., to see the picture over and over again) than 
does the non-delinquent. One explanation for this is the delin- 
quent’s need to identify himself with hero or heroine, which eases 
his own sense of frustration and brings him relief through vicarious 
achievement. 

Let us turn now to a brief discussion of prevention. Delin- 
quency is not an organic entity but a social phenomenon. Society 
itself, and in particular our society, not only extols such primitive 
impulses of man as his greed and selfishness, but it does not fulfill 
its obligations to the individual. In any society man renounces 
his ego-centric drives only with the implied understanding that 
society in turn will deal fairly and justly with him. With the 
breakdown in the average man’s faith in our political, social and 
moral leadership, there has followed a breakdown in family life, 
the cradle of civilization. Until relatively recently little attention 
has been paid to this problem. And even to-day little enough is 
done in school and college and through adult education to give 
a fundamental training in human relationships, particularly in 
the rearing of children. We have said earlier in this article that 
normal love and affection and a consistent discipline based on a 
sound conception of the moral code is a sine qua non in child- 
rearing. This certainly is the first step in the training for good 
citizenship. The next step is a willingness to obey the law of love 
of neighbor, and therefore to provide the means and the facilities 
for the proper care and training of all children. This implies a 
correction of our economic and social wrongs so that a child may 
be well born and remain well physically, mentally, and morally. 
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It implies a reawakening of faith in our fellow-man, an establish- 
ment of the brotherhood of man under the fatherhood of God. 
Thus, the dignity and worth of the individual will again come to 
be recognized, and the State will exist for man and not man for 
the State, or that minority which controls the government of the 
State. 

Early treatment of delinquency is most important. Just as 
physical ills are best treated early, so also mental and social mal- 
adjustments. To this end recourse should be had early to habit 
clinics and child guidance clinics. These will fail in some cases 
because the parents will not or cannot coédperate—or, in the case 
of the older child, his codperation cannot be won. In some cases 
removal from the home is necessary. If at all feasible, placement 
in a carefully chosen foster home should be tried. If that is not 
thought practicable, an institutional placement may be necessary. 

Proper school placement under understanding and sympathic 
teachers should never be neglected. The visiting teacher is a 
useful and constructive addition to the school personnel. Need- 
less to say, thorough psychological examination will be carried 
out in all cases, as well as physical examination. All remedial 
defects including glandular disturbances should receive prompt 
attention. 

In the case of the older child, particular attention should be 
paid to vocational guidance. Now, vocational guidance is some- 
thing more than the superficial counselling done in the average 
school or placement bureau. Vocational guidance rests upon a 
thorough scientific study of the individual’s abilities and disabili- 
ties. 

Since so much delinquency occurs during leisure hours, con- 
structive use of such time should be encouraged. This implies 
the existence in the community of playing fields, swimming pools, 
and other facilities for wholesome recreation. Furthermore, it de- 
mands that there be competent leaders and supervisors. Social 
activities also should be provided for those of adolescent years— 
activities that will permit wholesome relationships between the 
sexes, 

The juvenile court should be an enlightened social institution. 
The judge, as well as all other personnel, should be socially 
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minded. The probation officers ought to be well trained and 
graduates of a school of social work, not mere political appointees, 
Every juvenile court ought to have its complement of examining 
officers—physician, psychologist, and psychiatrist. A delinquent 
should not be put on probation solely because he comes from a 
“good”’ family, or because someone has become interested in the 
case, or because it is his first appearance in court, but because he 
is a good probation risk. So chosen and under a competent pro- 
bation officer, probation can be made into a constructive ex- 
perience for the probationer. 

Should it be found desirable that the delinquent be sent to a 
correctional institution, he should have the situation fully ex- 
plained to him, and whenever indicated, psychiatric treatment 
should be undertaken. Mere placement in a correctional institu- 
tion is not enough. It must be so staffed and equipped that re- 
formation is possible. Its aim, of course, is to return the offender 
to society adjusted to its demands and in harmony with himself. 

And lastly, for those who because of innate defect, intellectual 
or temperamental, cannot be trusted in society, there should be 
special institutions to care for them as long as the need exists. 








Marriage Impediment of Mixed Religion 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


In a previous study we gave a summary of the historical devel- 
opment of Canon Law with regard to marriage between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Now we intend to point out in detail the 
regulations of the Church in reference to marriage of Catholics 
with the various non-Catholics, viz., baptized non-Catholics, 
unbaptized persons, apostate Catholics; also marriages with 
Catholics who have joined forbidden societies, with excommuni- 
cated Catholics, and with Catholics who habitually neglect the 
duties of a Christian and Catholic. 


Law of the Code on Mixed Marriages 


The Church most strictly and everywhere forbids marriages be- 
tween a Catholic and a person enrolled in an heretical or schismati- 
cal sect. If there is danger of perversion for the Catholic party and 
the offspring, such marriage is forbidden also by the divine law 
(Canon 1060). 

The Church does not dispense from the impediment of mixed 
religion except under the following conditions: (1) there must 
be good and weighty reasons; (2) the non-Catholic party must 
promise to avert all danger of perversion from the Catholic party, 
and both parties must promise to have all the children baptized 
and raised in the Catholic Faith; (3) there must be moral certainty 
that the promises will be kept. The promises are, as a rule, to be 
made in writing (Canon 1061). 

The Catholic party has the obligation to work prudently for 
the conversion of the non-Catholic (Canon 1062.) 

Though the Church has granted the dispensation from the im- 
pediment of mixed religion, the parties are forbidden either before 
or after the Catholic wedding to approach either in person or by 
proxy a non-Catholic minister as minister of religion to give or 
renew the matrimonial consent. If the pastor knows for certain 
that the parties will violate or have already violated this law, he 
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shall not assist at their marriage except for very serious reasons 
until he shall have consulted the Ordinary and all danger of 
scandal has been removed. If the civil law demands it, the 
Church does not censure parties for appearing even before a non- 
Catholic minister who is acting merely as an official of the Govern- 
ment, provided that their purpose is solely to comply with the 
civil law and to get civil recognition of their marriage (Canon 
1063). 


Duty of Bishops and Pastors Concerning Mixed Marriages 


Ordinaries and other pastors of souls shall: (1) deter the faith- 
ful as far as they can from mixed marriages; (2) if they cannot 
prevent them, they shall make every effort to see that these mar- 
riages are not contracted in violation of the laws of God and the 
Church; (3) they shall see that those who have contracted a mixed 
marriage in their diocese or parish, or come from other places where 
they contracted such marriages, faithfully keep the promises 
which they made; (4) when assisting at a mixed marriage, they 
shall observe the rule of Canon 1102, which forbids the use of 
sacred ceremonies at mixed marriages, and desires the priest 
merely to ask for and receive the marriage consent (Canon 1064). 

The preceding four Canons, 1060-1063, contain the law concern- 
ing marriages between Catholics and baptized non-Catholics. 
Canon 1060 teaches that mixed marriages are forbidden by the 
divine law if in a particular marriage there is danger of perversion 
for the Catholic party and the children. The term “‘perversion”’ 
means danger of loss of faith or of Christian life (7.e., such a life 
as the Catholic Church teaches is necessary for salvation). Even 
when the non-Catholic is honestly willing to let the Catholic 
party and the children live according to the teachings of the 
Catholic Church, there remains the prohibition of Canon Law 
against mixed marriages. The Church cannot: abolish, even in 
individual cases, the prohibition of the divine law; but when the 
divine law is complied with by the removal of danger to the faith 
and morals of the Catholic party and the children, the Church 
can and often does grant a dispensation from the prohibition of 
Canon Law. Canon 1061 deals with this dispensation which we 
shall presently explain. 
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Dispensation from the Impediment of Mixed Religion 


We have seen in the previous article that the Church in former 
times did not dispense from the impediments of mixed religion and 
disparity of cult. Wernz-Vidal (‘‘De Matrimonio,” n. 169) say 
that up to the eighteenth century the Holy See hardly ever dele- 
gated the faculty to dispense. The bishops in the United States 
had that faculty from about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
for an Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation 
of the Faith, March 25, 1868, given to the Archbishop of Balti- 
more and reported in the Appendix of the Decrees of the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, speaks of the right and conscien- 
tious use of the faculty by the Ordinaries. 


The Dispensation Is Given to the Catholic Party 


The Church does not directly grant dispensations to Protes- 
tants, for, as Pope Pius VI (Rescript to the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Mechlen, July 13, 1782; Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes,” n. 471) says, a dis- 
pensation is a favor and is therefore reserved for the faithful who 
live under the obedience of the Church; wherefore, it must not 
be extended to heretics who, not acknowledging her authority, 
thereby make themselves unworthy of such concessions. In a 
Decree of the Holy Office to the Bishop of Southwark, November 
22, 1865 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’”’ n. 989), the use of the faculty to 
dispense from the impediment of mixed religion is explained in 
reference to what Ordinary is competent to grant the dispensation. 
The Ordinary in his inquiry to the Holy Office had correctly stated 
that the dispensation is given to the Catholic, and he wanted to 
know what Ordinary is to grant the dispensation when a Catholic 
of one diocese wants to marry a Protestant in some other diocese. 
The Holy Office answers that the Ordinary where the Catholic 
man or woman has a domicile or quasi-domicile can give the dis- 
pensation in virtue of the faculty he has from the Holy See. 
After that is done, they can be married in any place where mixed 
marriages are permitted. The answer said, moreover, that the 
Catholic party must not only be a subject of the Ordinary by domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile, but be actually in the diocese when he 
receives the dispensation. In the present-day faculty which the 
bishops of the United States receive to dispense from the im- 
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pediment of mixed religion, they may dispense their subjects 
though they are actually outside the diocese, and they may dis- 
pense Catholics who are not their subjects, provided these are 
actually in their diocese when the dispensation is given to them. 
As we said before, the dispensation is granted to the Catholic 
party that he or she may lawfully marry a Protestant. 


What Dispensation Is to Be Obtained when Baptism of 
Non-Catholic Is Doubtful? 


In former times the Holy See did not permit the bishops to 
grant dispensations from the impediment of mixed religion includ- 
ing the dispensation from disparity of cult ad cautelam. Several 
times the Holy Office was asked by various bishops what they were 
to do in case no certainty of either the reception of baptism by the 
non-Catholic or its validity could be had. The Holy Office 
answered that they should be guided by its Decree of November 
17, 1830 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ n. 869). This Decree said that, if 
a person belongs to a denomination whose rituals prescribe bap- 
tism without the necessary use of the essential matter and form, 
each particular case should be investigated. If there is question 
of denominations which according to their ritual baptize validly, 
the baptism is to be considered valid. In both cases, if some 
doubt remains, the baptism is to be considered valid for the pur- 
pose of a valid marriage. Now, that Decree speaks of cases where 
the non-Catholic has received some kind of baptism or other. It 
left unanswered the question what is to be done in case the non- 
Catholic does not know for certain whether he ever was baptized 
and there is no way of settling this question of fact. In an answer 
which the Holy Office sent to the Bishop of Savannah, August 1, 
1883 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,”’ n. 1083; published also in Appendix 
to the Decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, pp. 
246-248), the Sacred Congregation admitted the presumption of 
the fact from circumstances in a number of cases mentioned by 
the bishop; in other circumstances it wished the case to be re- 
ferred to its own office for decision. 

At present, the faculty given by the Holy Office to the bishops 
in the United States settles the uncertainties concerning the kind 
of dispensation that is to be issued in mixed marriages when there 
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exists an insoluble doubt concerning the baptism of the non- 
Catholic party. The faculty permits the bishops to grant the 
dispensation from the impediment of mixed religion, and if the 
case demands it (si casus ferat), also from disparity of cult for 
safety’s sake (ad cautelam). It is evident from the very terms of 
the faculty that the obligation of the pastor or other priests under 
the direction of the pastor remains, as in the former law, to in- 
vestigate the baptism of the Protestant party and get all the in- 
formation available. If after this doubt remains either concern- 
ing the fact whether the party was ever baptized or, if baptized, 
whether the baptism was validly conferred, he may, after the 
other requirements concerning the promises and concerning the 
reason for the dispensation have been complied with, request the 
dispensation from mixed religion and from disparity of cult ad 
cautelam. 


Requirements for Validity of the Dispensation from the 
Impediment of Mixed Religion 


Canon 1061 of the Code of Canon Law lays down three re- 
quirements for the validity of the dispensation: (1) grave reasons; 
(2) the promises or cautiones; (3) moral certainty that the prom- 
ises will be kept. 

(1) Just and Grave Reasons.—The first requirement in Canon 
1061 is that there be a just and grave reason for the granting of 
the dispensation. The Code itself does not state what causes are 
considered just and grave. There are two lists of reasons for 
matrimonial dispensations, one published by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Propaganda which contains sixteen reasons, and the 
other by Cardinal Masella containing twenty-eight reasons, pub- 
lished by the Dataria Apostolica, reported in the Acta Sanctze 
Sedis, XXXIV (1901-1902), p. 34. The list published by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda on May 9, 1877, is best 
known and is to be found in the handbooks of moral theology 
(Sabetti-Barrett, ‘‘Compendium Theologize Moralis,’”’ n. 922; 
Noldin-Schmitt, ‘“De Sacramentis,’”’ n. 610). The preface of the 
Instruction draws attention to the principle that, the greater an 
impediment is, the more serious must be the reason for which a 
dispensation is requested. The same Instruction points out that, 
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though some of the canonical reasons taken singly may not 
suffice for the granting of dispensation from some of the im- 
pediments, when combined with another cause they may be a 
sufficient motive for granting the favor. 

The impediment of mixed religion, though only an impedient 
impediment, has always been considered one of the greater im- 
pediments of marriage in Canon Law. Without a just and grave 
reason the Church does not dispense from the impediment of 
mixed religion, as is expressly stated in Canon 1061; and it is 
therefore certain that she does not give the bishops the faculty to 
dispense without such a reason. Frequently it happens that the 
pastor to whom a Catholic comes to arrange for a mixed marriage 
cannot find any other reason than that the parties are in love and 
absolutely determined to get married. Sabetti-Barrett (‘‘Com- 
pendium Theologie Moralis,” n. 922), in explaining the canonical 
reason ‘“periculum matrimonii mixti, vel coram acatholico 
ministro,”’ give a Decree of the Holy Office of August 14, 1822, in 
which the Vicar Apostolic of Bosna had asked the Holy See 
whether he could give dispensations from marriage impediments 
to Catholics who had no other reason to offer than infatuated 
love (vesanum amorem), and when one could at the same time 
foresee that they will contract marriage before the heathen judge 
if the dispensation is refused to them. The Holy Office answered 
that in such a case he may use the faculties given by him in Form 
II as he judges best inthe Lord. The same may be applied to dis- 
pensation from the impediment of mixed religion (reported in 
Acta Sanctz Sedis, X, 293). It is understood that the promises 
are properly made. Though the dispostion of a Catholic who 
gets a dispensation because he is determined to marry the non- 
Catholic with or without the permission of the Church is de- 
plorable, still the Church will release such a Catholic from the 
prohibition of Canon Law to save what can be saved and to avoid 
the scandal of a Catholic living in a union which before God is no 
matriage. The fact that young people keep company for several 
years, and quite often for too many years, and the further fact 
that they do not, as a rule, come to the priest until all arrange- 
ments for marriage have been made and their relatives and friends 
been advised of the fact, increases the danger that they will get 
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married outside the Church if they are refused the dispensation. 
On the other hand, both parties may be excellent people—the 
Catholic true and faithful to the practice of Catholic life, and the 
Protestant well-disposed towards the Catholic Church, so that 
there is without doubt a reasonable hope that some day the 
Protestant will become a convert to the Catholic Church. The 
‘‘spes conversionis compartis ad catholicam religionem”’ is given 
as one of the reasons for matrimonial dispensations in the list 
published by the Dataria Apostolica (Acta Sanctx# Sedis, XXXIV, 
34). 

(2) The Promises or Cautiones before Dispensation Is Granted.— 
The Church does not dispense from the impediment of mixed 
religion unless the non-Catholic party promises to avert all danger 
to the faith and morals of the Catholic party and both parties 
promise to have all the children baptized and raised in the 
Catholic Faith (Canon 1061, § 1, n. 2). As we saw before, the 
divine law demands that a Catholic safeguard his faith and its 
practice for himself and his children. Unless, therefore, the 
danger is removed or made so remote that with reasonable effort 
the Catholic can comply with the law of God, the marriage to a 
non-Catholic is forbidden by the divine law, from which no 
authority on earth can free him. There is no need to prove that 
matriage to an unbeliever (or to a member of another religious 
denomination, or to an indifferent, rationalistic, materialistic, 
etc., Catholic) is a danger to the faith and Catholic life of the 
party and the children. Here we are concerned with marriage of 
a Catholic to a baptized non-Catholic. 

By this time, we believe, all dioceses in the United States have 
their printed formulas for the promises that are required as a 
necessary prerequisite for valid dispensation from the impediment 
of mixed religion and also from the impediment of disparity of 
cult. The non-Catholic party has to promise not to interfere with 
the religious obligations as to faith and morals of the Catholic 
party, and both parties must promise to baptize and raise in the 
Catholic Faith all children that God may give them in the mar- 
riage. Before the Code went into force, there was demanded a 
promise of the non-Catholic about the Catholic baptism and 
education of the children, and the Catholic had to promise that 
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he would do all in his or her power to bring about the conversion 
of the non-Catholic to the Catholic Church. This promise of 
the Catholic is dropped in the Code, but Canon 1062 states that 
the Catholic party has the obligation to work prudently for the 
conversion of the non-Catholic party. 

The question arises whether the promise of both parties con- 
cerning the Catholic baptism and education of all children ex- 
tends also to children already born before the mixed marriage is 
contracted in the Catholic Church. If the non-Catholic party. 
had been married to another non-Catholic, and now is about to 
marry a Catholic and raise his young children in this second mar- 
riage, there is considerable uncertainty among the canonists 
whether this non-Catholic and the Catholic he intends to marry 
have to promise the Catholic baptism and education of the 
children from the non-Catholic’s first marriage. The Code in 
Canon 1061 simply prescribes that they make the promises con- 
cerning all the children (de universa prole), but it does not say ex- 
plicitly that it includes children already born before this marriage 
for which the dispensation is requested. The obvious meaning of 
Canon 1061 seems to be that it refers to children to be born. Be- 
sides, if the children already born have reached the years of dis- 
cretion, they cannot be baptized and educated in the Catholic 
Faith without their will and consent. It seems impossible, there- 
fore, for the parent or anyone else to promise to baptize and raise 
them in the Catholic Church. At most, they could promise to 
influence those children to become converts to the Catholic 
Church, but that is not what the promises spoken of in Canon 
1061 mean. 

In an answer of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, 
March 20, 1899, to the Bishop of Harlem, Holland, concerning 
marriage of a Catholic to a non-Catholic who had children from 
a former marriage, the Sacred Congregation said that, though care 
should be taken to make every possible effort to educate the chil- 
dren in the Catholic Faith, nevertheless this is not to be absolutely 
demanded for the granting of the dispensation unless those 
children were born in another mixed marriage and the parent did 
not keep the former promises (Vlaming, “‘Prelectiones Iuris 
Matrimonii,” I, n. 218). Dr. Vlaming was defensor vinculi in the 
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Diocese of Harlem, and therefore one cannot doubt the authentic- 
ity of the Rescript he refers to. 

If the mixed couple that wants to get married in the Church 
has a child or children from illicit intercourse or from a civil mar- 
riage, it is the more common opinion of canonists that the promises 
must extend also to the children already born, for with the recti- 
fying of their union the children will be considered born in this 
marriage. However, as to the children who are at the time seven 
years of age or over, the same is to be said as above when we spoke 
of a Protestant entering upon a mixed marriage with children from 
his former marriage. 

If the Catholic party has been married before, and has children 
from the first marriage whom he or she is bringing into the new 
mixed marriage, the promise to bring up those children in the 
Catholic Faith should extend to them because the Catholic Church 
has a right to demand that they be members; and if the Catholic 
has been neglecting his duty and the children have already reached 
the age of discretion, the duty remains to influence them to be- 
come Catholics so long as they are under the parental authority. 

(3) Moral Certainty concerning the Fulfillment of the Promises.— 
The Catholic Church does not dispense from the impediment of 
mixed religion unless there is moral certainty of the fulfillment of 
the promises (Canon 1061, § 1, n. 3). 

The Ordinary of the diocese cannot give the dispensation unless 
he is morally certain that the promises will be kept. Since the 
bishop cannot in person make the inquiries necessary to give 
him that moral certainty, it devolves on the pastor or other 
priest under the direction of the pastor to obtain the information 
and submit it to the Ordinary with the request for the dispensa- 
tion. 

The mere fact that the promises are made in the prescribed form 
(that they are read to the parties or the parties are told what they 
are about to promise in putting their signatures to the formula of 
the promises) cannot be a sufficient reason for concluding that 
there is moral certainty of the keeping of the promises. If that 
alone were sufficient, the Code would not have put “moralis 
habeatur certitudo de cautionum implemento”’ as a third neces- 
sary condition for the validity of the dispensation. 
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When we in a former discussion of this question wrote that in- 
sincere promises are no promises, some writers (e.g., Dr. Shenk, 
in his dissertation on ‘‘Mixed Religion and Disparity of Cult,” 
nn. 356-364) interpreted us as saying that if the interior dis- 
position of the subscribing party or parties is insincere the dispen- 
sation is invalid. We have better sense than to make such a 
statement, for the old axiom of law is too well-known: De internis 
non judicat pretor. No prudent person accepts a promissory 
note or, for that matter, any other important contract just be- 
cause all hands are willing to sign. One wants to know not only 
of the ability of the persons to meet their obligations, but also of 
the reputation they have for actually complying with their ob- 
ligations, and whatever else may give one assurance that one can 
safely accept their promises. The priest who arranges for a 
mixed marriage may not blindly accept the promises; he must 
know something about the life and character of the parties that 
want to contract a mixed marriage. It should be more important 
to have assurance in these promises than it would be in an im- 
portant contract concerning material affairs. At least the same 
amount of caution is in place before one accepts the promises. If 
the priest finds out that the non-Catholic party has repeatedly 
made sneering remarks about the procedure of the Church before 
she admits a Catholic to a mixed marriage, if his bigotry against 
the Catholic Church has shown itself in his life, if the Catholic 
party has been afraid to broach the subject of the promises to the 
non-Catholic, if he has said that such promises are just another 
scrap of paper, if the Catholic party’s life and character is such 
that a promise means nothing to him, the priest may well hesitate 
to accept their promises. 

There is the Decree of the Holy Office, January 14, 1932 (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 25), which ordains that dispensations from the 
marriage impediments of mixed religion and disparity of cult 
should not be granted unless the promises are made in such a 
manner that nobody can frustrate their fulfillment, not even by 
recourse to the civil laws to which either party is subject and which 
are in force in their actual place of residence or in the place where 
they intend to settle; otherwise the dispensation is null and void. 

In the United States it cannot be said that there is any legisla- 
tion preventing the fulfillment of the promises. If one were to 
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object and quote the case from Ohio, Jn re Luck, in 1900, and say 
that in this case the Catholic child who after the death of her 
parents had been placed by an elder married sister in the custody 
of a Protestant family was left in their custody by the court 
though an older brother sued to get her custody, the decision of 
the court does not show that there is a law antagonistic to our 
Church in the matter. The court judged the Protestant family 
better able to take physical care of the fourteen-year-old girl, and 
it respected her religion, for it ordered that she be educated in a 
Catholic residential institution. The court in its dictum preced- 
ing the decision said: ‘‘As between the parties . . . when the wife 
was living, the binding force and inviolability of this contract 
(concerning the Catholic education of the children) would be 
recognized by all courts, and sanctioned by the moral sense of all 
mankind.” 

A Vermont Statute in 1919 concerning orphaned children pre- 
scribes: “It shall be the duty of the board of charities and proba- 
tion whenever possible to place out dependent children of the 
State in institutions or homes where the aforesaid dependent 
children shall be brought up in the religion of their parents, or in 
case the parents are of different religious faiths but have agreed 
upon bringing up their children in any particular faith, the board 
shall abide by that agreement.” 

Though there are a few cases in which the dicta of the court 
express the idea that the promises in mixed marriages are en- 
forceable in law, it does not seem possible under our system of 
government for the courts to consider such promises. Neither 
the Federal Government nor the individual States are competent 
to legislate or judge in spiritual matters. There is to be absolute 
liberty for all citizens as to their religious convictions and to 
change them as they see fit. If after the marriage is contracted the 
religious scruples of the non-Catholic make him reject the prom- 
ises, the courts cannot force him to return to his former convic- 
tions, for he is and remains free to adopt what religious principles 
and practices he thinks best to follow. The courts cannot by 
their decree give preference to the Catholic religion over any other 
form of religion (cfr. Zollmann, ‘‘American Church Law,” 1933 
edition, pp. 46-49). 

(To be continued) 








Social Leadership 
By KILIiAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Under this heading may be placed all efforts for organizing 
parishioners effectively for other than purely religious or eco- 
nomic purposes. A great variety of social activities may be 
properly and fruitfully engaged in under parish auspices. Among 
them are a number of practical study clubs, reading circles, vo- 
cational bureaus, parent-teacher associations, home-making 
groups, etc., in addition to organized recreation (about which we 
shall speak later). While the organizing of these activities follows 
general lines, some kind of specific planning is recommended. 
There should be coérdination between the activities, but no over- 
lapping or duplication. More urgent needs should be filled first. 
It is not necessary to supply outlines for the training of leaders 
for each of the activities, because some of them need rather pro- 
fessional guidance and the others may follow methods of train- 
ing as previously suggested. Moreover, on most of these topics 
Father Nell has published a series of booklets that serve their 
purpose admirably.’ 

The objection that priests cannot well tend to all these groups 
and clubs, is specific and valid. Unless the laity provide the 
leadership under pastoral guidance, it is not advisable to attempt 
much in social affairs. However, a leadership course will to some 
extent remedy the scarcity of lay leaders. 

With regard to social organizations, the term “‘leaders’’ includes 
the officers or the committees formed for particular purposes or 
occasions. It might be practical to organize all leaders into one 
permanent group, even if their services are actually needed but a 
few times during the year. Some of the committees that we have 
in mind are those concerned with finance, parties, dramatics, 
picnics, a bazaar or fair, publicity, and membership or charity 
drives. School and health work committees might be added if 
desired. 

1 Parish Information Service, Effingham, III. 
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Several of these committees meet but once or twice a year, and 
some parishioners will doubtless be on several of them. Some of 
the committees have analogous or related objectives. Hence, it 
would simplify matters much if a leadership group is created to 
take care of a combination of objectives, instead of having a 
separate group foreach. This is certainly the best plan for smaller 
parishes. A natural consequence of this pooling of objectives is 
that the leaders get a broader knowledge of parish needs and 
steadier encouragement, and greater success is achieved in at 
least some lines. To use economic terms, the committees ought 
to be rather functional than vocational. For example, the finance 
leadership committee would consider the formulation and ap- 
plication of all the different means used to get funds; the public- 
ity committee could take care of all news that is released, pub- 
lished, or printed for the information of the parishioners and the 
public in general. This would to some extent prevent the ex- 
cessive socialization of the parish. 

Ever since the great war, the sects have socialized their re- 
ligion more and more. They have utilized the seemingly greater 
attraction of the things of this world to keep their parishioners 
together. However, it was not the lack of social activities that 
had cooled the spirit of their parishioners, but the lack of spiritual 
nourishment. As a consequence, practical religion declined 
among them. The procedure of non-Catholic parishes influenced 
to some extent our own people, especially the young. Instead 
of the old charity they demanded the new philanthropy; instead 
of this activity they wanted that. Some even maintained that 
the Church was behind the times not only in secular matters but 
also in things that pertain to the care of souls. Of course, the 
standard by which such critics judged was not correct. The 
Church was not founded to satisfy physical and economic needs, 
although her charity took these also into consideration. Still, 
there were good reasons for adding some activities other than 
charity that would reach and influence souls by way of the body. 
Social activities were added to the purely religious objectives of 
Catholic societies. This policy has not been devoid of good re- 
sults, but the spiritual aspect must not be overlooked. The 
socialization of some religious societies has progressed so far that 
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voices are heard demanding their re-spiritualizing. The danger 
of over-socialization is certainly a matter for serious meditation. 
Nor must the parish be industrialized. Organization work among 
children and youth is already progressing in that direction. A 
national consideration of present tendencies may prevent the rise 
of problems in the future. 

Should this deter the pastor from organizing social activities 
that really and ultimately redound to the welfare of body and 
soul? By no means. Pope Pius XI encouraged such activities 
in his Encyclical ‘‘On Christian Education”: ‘The Church pro- 


motes literature and the arts and sciences. . . . Even physical cul- 
ture is not to be regarded as outside. . . . her care, since this also 
may serve as a means to Christian culture... or be a hindrance 


to it.”’ Itis just a matter of how much and how. The Pope gives 
the answer: ‘“‘The true Christian, far from renouncing the ac- 
tivities of this life, far from stunting his natural powers, develops 
and perfects them by coérdinating them with the supernatural. 
He thus ennobles what is natural in life, and gives to it the great- 
est advantages in the material and temporal order no less than in 
the spiritual and the eternal.’’ Hence, social activities should 
not be organized to the detriment of religion, and should not be- 
come too important a factor in parish life. 

A word may be said here about certain activities that may be 
detrimental to the good name of the parish or the Church at large, 
unless great caution is exercised. In the past this caution was 
occasionally neglected, and in some cases and places the Ordinaries 
deemed it wise to prohibit the activities altogether. Gambling 
or games of chance for fund-raising purposes belong to this 
questionable category. It is well-known that these activities at- 
tract much larger attendances; but, on the other hand, they are 
liable to offend a certain class of citizens who may seek an in- 
tervention of the law. While parish affairs cannot, of course, be 
morally objectionable, it would be wise to instruct leaders to 
avoid designations and advertising to which objections might be 
made. No one, however, will object to a regular weekly parish 
social, which certainly will not disturb or scandalize the ‘‘little 
ones.” In the beginning the attendance may not be as great as 
expected, but, if good entertainment is provided, the news will 
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spread rapidly, and the success of the affairs cannot be under- 
mined by antagonists who are little concerned about the welfare 
of the parish. On the other hand, affairs which are unethical will 
remain so however they are disguised, but in such affairs no pastor 
should be interested. 

Another recreational feature often used as a means of bringing 
young people together and to serve as a protection against pos- 
sibly worse entertainments, isdancing. Dances are also promoted 
to finance charitable causes. Public opinion about dances has 
changed considerably within the last few decades, but the moral 
law governing them is immutable. Some dances being indifferent 
in themselves, it might not be prudent to forbid them altogether, 
provided they are organized and supervised by a reliable group 
of laymen, and although more or less closed to the general public, 
are not conducted under parish auspices. As far as priests are 
concerned, it is the general opinion of distinguished moralists that 
all modern dancing should be discouraged rather than tolerated. 
In no case may priests organize, and much less invite people to 
or attend, dances even if held among Catholics for the purpose of 
fostering mutual acquaintance among parishioners, as financial 
benefits, etc. This was prohibited by the Third Council of Balti- 
more (n. 290), and more recently by rescripts of the Sacred Con- 
sistorial Congregation dated March 31, 1916, and December 10, 
1917. 

The organizing of the parishioners for recreational purposes 
should be preceded by a survey of the parish. Many tasks en- 
tailed by such a survey may be converted into leisure-time work 
in the field of Catholic Action as well as in sociology and recrea- 
tion. As topics for such a survey, Father Nell enumerates among 
others the following: parish history, census, society member- 
ship and activities, education, health work, finances, economic 
conditions, care of the poor, missions, and other welfare work (for 
which he gives detailed instructions and hints in no. 14 of his 
booklets for 1923). To those enumerated might be added the 
strictly Catholic Action activities, such as catechetical instruc- 
tion for public school children, Mass attendance, sanation of ir- 
regular marriages, retreats, foreign and home missions, etc. The 
results of a careful investigation of these matters will show what 
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may be classed under religious, social, and recreational leadership 
for adults. No doubt, a number of studious men and women 
will find greater pleasure in doing this work of lasting importance 
than in helping to provide an occasional good time of rather 
transient value. Moreover, using the interest displayed by in- 
dividuals in making the survey as a basis for judgment, the 
pastor will not find it difficult to select promising candidates for 
leadership. 


Leadership in Recreation 


Recreational leadership for adults (all above school age) has 
not the sole or primary objective of promoting and furnishing en- 
tertainment. If this were the case, many might object that there 
is already too much recreation and pleasure-seeking. To foster 
this desire or to fill this demand which increases day after day, is 
certainly not a task to be imposed upon the parish. However, 
recreation has other aspects besides furnishing entertainment and 
pleasure. Recreation may be used as a means to attain very 
desirable objectives, spiritual as well as material. According to 
Webster, to recreate means “‘to create anew, to refresh, to revive, 
to divert, and to exhilarate after toil or worry.’’ Anything that 
does this for body or soul, although neutral in itself, should not 
be simply discarded as being without value. Some valuable ob- 
jectives and reasons why a parish might engage in recreational 
activities for adults are: to provide a substitute for objectionable 
recreation commercially furnished in the vicinity; to arrange 
suitable innocent occasions for young people to meet one another ; 
to serve as a means of acquainting the pastor with parishioners 
who would not be likely to visit him in the rectory; to extend 
friendship and acquaintance among the parishioners themselves. 
Other and perhaps more important objectives may be the en- 
livening of existing but languishing religious organizations by 
giving the members something wholesome and useful to do, pri- 
marily for themselves. Recreation must be taken in its widest 
sense as including all non-religious leisure-time activities. 
Looked at from this viewpoint, recreation might be considered as 
a modern version of some works of mercy, which, while differently 
achieved, do not lose thereby their inherent value. As such, 
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recreation means much more than announcing a dance with the 
most ardent “‘hoppers”’ in control. 

Recreation leaders should get the most value out of recreation 
by reducing instead of promoting the purely pleasurable affairs 
and by substituting other leisure-time activities. They must 
plan, organize, and supervise these activities, and use them for the 
good purposes for which they are intended. Sometimes they 
must lead and direct certain activities, and for this they must be 
trained if they are to be truly successful.” 

Recreation covers such a large variety of activities that it is 
almost impossible to give a complete catalogue of them. The 
following are enumerated as a list from which the pastor can 
select such activities as he deems useful and feasible: physical 
training, health work, camping, publicity, music, singing, story- 
telling or reading, screen talks, debates, collection clubs, stage 
productions, hobbies, contests, field days, study clubs, research, 
exhibits, games and play, sports and athletics. The technical 
features of practically all the mentioned activities are condensed 
in the writer’s ‘““Boyleader’s Primer,”*® in which are also found 
bibliographies after every chapter. This book is specially in- 
tended for the training of leaders. 

The first step in organizing leisure-time activities is to gather 
a recreational leadership group (committee) for the codrdination 
of the selected activities. Athletics and sports require their own 
captains and officials, and probably need a section of their own. 
Technical knowledge will not be presented here, since the leaders 
can acquire this from handbooks. Leaders, however, must be 
trained to discern what kind of recreation is decent and appropri- 
ate in itself, as well as in regard to time, place, and local circum- 
stances. The liturgical life of the parish should not be violently 
interrupted, and church property is hallowed by the purpose for 
which it is destined. What may be unobjectionable under other 
auspices may become outrageous if connected with the name of a 
parish, church, or school. Another thing the leader should know 
is the handling of the people, and in what direction the interests 
of the majority extend. This knowledge will not only enable 


2 See also HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, January, 1939, pp. 365 sqq. : 
* Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. Out of print, but a few paper-bound copies 
are still available from Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the U. S., New York City. 
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them to secure greater attendances, but will also help them to plan 
a series of activities. There are trends in recreation as well as in 
other phases of social life. Various forms of recreation are needed, 
but they should fit the local circumstances. The holy seasons of 
the ecclesiastical year will suggest religious entertainments. The 
holidays of the civic year should also influence the selection of 
activities. Moreover, there are recreational activities which by a 
little planning might be turned into educational forces without 
losing their recreational aspects. Among these are stage and 
screen productions. Even religion may be promoted by recrea- 
tion, as was done by the ‘‘mystery plays” of old. 

Recreation for adults should be self-supporting; if it also nets 
something for the parish in a material way, so much the better. 
Membership fees and admissions will not suffice in some cases, 
and if these activities draw on the parochial resources, they may 
burden the parish unreasonably. The solicitation of advertise- 
ments, gifts in kind, etc., for the benefit of a recreational group 
may be objected to by the financial committee of the parish. 
And rightly so. Adults who wish recreation apart from the 
parish must pay for it; if they cannot do so, they must abstain. 
The same rule should apply to recreation under parish auspices. 
The parish cannot be expected to entertain at a loss those who 
have spent their money elsewhere and are awaiting next pay-day. 
Of course, some arrangements should be made for those known to 
be unable to contribute, in order that they too may share in the 
social life of the parish. It is not unreasonable for a pastor to 
expect the adult recreation group to support the children’s recrea- 
tion, which cannot be made self-supporting except in parishes 
with financially well-situated families. 

It is the task of the leaders to plan the program and to draft 
the budget. Obviously, leaders must adapt their program to the 
funds that are reasonably available. If a codperative buying 
plan is established in the parish, expenses may be thereby re- 
duced somewhat, and this is an important consideration. Many 
otherwise fine affairs leave no profit, because the expenses con- 
sume the receipts. It is true that spending may be an invest- 
ment, but it is also true that a wise paring of expenses may pro- 
vide an immediate and clear profit. The committee should 
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consider where to draw the line in this matter. A good method 
of obtaining some funds in advance is to sell a number of season 
or combination tickets at a time when money is less scarce and 
the demand on finances is not so great. Leaders might also dis- 
cuss the question of having many small affairs or a few big ones. 
The decision, of course, depends much on the objective and 
character of the affairs and on other circumstances. If the 
affairs are purely recreational, it is certainly better to have a 
greater number or to hold them at regular intervals. People go 
to other places of amusement anyhow. But if the objective is 
parish financing, it is certain that frequency easily tires the people 
when money is primarily concerned. In any case, the prosperity 
and habits of the parishioners must be considered, and the total 
number of affairs must be always more or less limited. In this mat- 
ter new schemes are not always advisable unless there are special 
reasons. It might be better to improve the methods now in use 
for fund-raising, and perhaps add other ways gradually and slowly. 

Recreation leaders, in addition to organizing affairs, frequently 
must assume the direction or supervision of the production of 
entertainments. If the different posts have been carefully filled 
by capable supervisors, the direction should not present great 
difficulties, at least not in stage productions. The supervision of 
floor events may cause more trouble, especially if no definite pro- 
visions have been made, because the crowds that engage in these 
activities are not trained. Some trouble-makers may thus be 
anticipated, but these lose much of their terror if they are known 
and guarded against beforehand. A good way to dispose of them 
is to give them some special task to perform where they are con- 
stantly under the observation of others. It may be a little dif- 
ficult to get them to accept an assignment, but it’s worth a trial. 
That a recreation leader should have a cheerful disposition and be 
a good mixer is self-evident. 

Literature of value in the training of recreation leaders is very 
abundant, but a few good books will fill the requirements for 
adult as well as children’s leadership. Among the works which 
the writer has found truly practical is ‘““Good Times for All 
Times.’’* It is the most complete and practical book of its kind 


‘ By Nina B. Lamkin (Samuel French, New York City). 
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at present available. It describes the preparation of programs 
for all classes of people and practically all occasions. The items 
for the program are explained, and valuable hints and suggestions 
are added. The chapters on equipment and costumes (with 
directions for making them and estimates of cost) are very help- 
ful. The selected bibliographies found at the end of each chapter 
list many books obtainable at the public libraries. Another good 
book confined to a great variety of games and pastimes is “Games 
and Game Leadership.’’® All the games described are followed 
by practical notes for the leader. This work is excellent for play 
leaders and directors, although it does not include stage or similar 
productions. Both of the books mentioned are purely recrea- 
tional. To the pastor, Father Furfey’s ““The Parish and Play,’’® 
pleading for the interest of the priest in recreation for the young, 
may be recommended. Some dioceses have issued handbooks 
for the C.Y.O., intended to promote leadership. The manual 
issued annually by the Archdiocese of Milwaukee is especially 
recommended as an example to be imitated by other diocesan 
youth groups. 

After the question of suitable leadership has been solved, there 
remains in many cases the problem of where the recreational ac- 
tivities will be conducted. Parishes which have no hall or spare 
room in the school, and of course no funds for building, will have 
to depend on public facilities or pay rent. In several States and 
in a number of cities, the use of school buildings as recreation 
centers has been vigorously demanded, and the outlook seems 
promising. Such a movement should receive the support of the 
whole public. In this way Catholics in particular might get some 
return for the school taxes they pay. Public athletic fields, 
playgrounds, swimming pools, museums, etc., are increasing in 
number and may be used by parish groups. It is the leader’s 
business to see that they get the opportunity. To build club- 
houses like those of the Y.M.C.A. might prove a disastrous ven- 
ture for a parish or diocese. Our largest fraternal organizations 
are scarcely able to maintain them. The reason why the Y.M. 
C.A. can do so is because the money to build and operate such 


5 By S. P. Smith (Dodd, Mead, and Co., New York City). 
6 The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
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houses is first donated, and afterwards the services to youth are 
dispensed at a profit which is transferred to missions and other 
causes that are temporarily in need of funds. Only in virtue of 
a very large benefaction could parishes or Catholic groups du- 
plicate such a feat. 

However, the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, after for- 
bidding Catholics to join the Y.M.C.A. or its affiliates, adds the 
following: ‘“This Sacred Congregation asks all Ordinaries. . . 
who have received from God in a special way the charge of govern- 
ing His flock, to guard young people carefully from the contagion 
of these societies (Y.M.C.A., etc.), through whose so-called be- 
neficence, administered in the name of Christ, the most precious 
treasure they have, Christ’s grace, is imperilled. Therefore, warn 
the unwary and confirm those who are faltering in the faith; 
build up strongly in the spirit of Christ such societies of young 
people of both sexes as you have among you; cultivate others of 
the same kind; call upon the wealthy of our faith to help, so that 
they may have means with which to combat the enemy. At the 
same time exhort pastors and those who have charge of organiza- 
tions of youth to do their duty vigorously.”” Learning from this 
that we work for a good cause and trusting in the blessing of God, 
we ought to feel encouraged in the face of difficulties. 

There might be some apprehension as to the prudence of turn- 
ing to the use of public facilities like parks, schools, and armories. 
But, everything considered, there seems to be no indication of 
lurking dangers. Last year, the Recreation Commission of the 
American Youth Congress presented to the New York Model 
State Legislature for Youth a series of resolutions that might 
serve as a guide elsewhere. They may also influence the plans 
for new parochial school buildings, and are worthy of considera- 
tion. Naturally, the quotation of the resolutions does not imply 
a judgment on the organization presenting them. The A.Y.C. 
resolutions were: 

“(1) The A.Y.C. urges that every available playground, rec- 
reation center, community building be opened, operated and 
maintained for the best interests of youth, . . . that such centers 


be kept open all week, after regular school hours. 


7 Acta Apost. Sedis, XII, 607; Bouscaren, ‘‘Canon Law Digest, 1917-1933,” 
p. 607. 
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(2) It asks that funds be provided by the city so that these 
centers shall be properly supervised by recreation leaders. 

(3) It urges more adequate construction of school buildings 
in the future, with facilities such as clubrooms, lounges, movable 
seating, lockers, showers, and lunchrooms, improved and en- 
larged.’’® 

In case there are objectionable public recreational facilities in 
a parish, the pastor will usually succeed in improving them by 
calling the attention of politicians and the public to them. 


Leadership for Children 


Recreational and leisure-time leadership for children is quite 
different from that of adults. The technical side and the activi- 
ties may be similar, but their direction and the objectives differ 
greatly. The leader must understand children well. Children 
are still unstable in character, likings, and doings. They have 
different needs, different standards, and different ideals. Every 
influence exercised upon them, every scandal given, and also 
every kindness penetrates much deeper. Pre-school children of 
both sexes are practically the same as far as play is concerned; 
moreover, the kindergarten takes care of them. Beginning with 
school age they start to develop male or female traits, and each 
sex requires a somewhat different leadership. The present writer 
does not consider himself competent to write on leadership for 
both. Hence, he will confine himself in the following install- 
ments to leadership training for boys, but hopes that someone else 
may do the same service for girls. 

The treatment of boy leadership training will be general, so as 
to fit national organizations as well as diocesan or parochial 
groups. It does not matter so much what is done, but how it is 
done is of great importance. 


8 Report of the Commission, 150 West Fortieth Street, New York City. 











The Philosophy of Discipline 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A previous article in this series borrowed from Pringle a state- 
ment of the functions of school discipline. Discipline is a process 
that aims (1) to insure pupil conduct conducive to the work in 
hand, and (2) to make this conduct contribute to the enrichment 
of the personality of the pupil and to the formation of his charac- 
ter.' For many decades educational theorists have been pro- 
foundly convinced that their predecessors had failed to take into 
consideration the nature and the needs of the child, that school 
discipline had become an end in itself. They smiled at the at- 
tempt to reduce the business of controlling boys and girls to 
definite working formulas. But the theorists, avoiding this 
Charybdis, were wrecked on the Scylla of a system that essayed 
to formulate logically interrelated propositions expressive of the 
whole truth concerning pupil control. Their philosophical postu- 
lates had little regard for the fact that all mental life proceeds on 
a physical basis, or is at least profoundly influenced by physical 
factors. 

Further research in the field of child psychology may result in 
improved procedures in school discipline. We dare not reject 
traditional procedures merely because they are old. There is, of 
course, something repulsive in the enforcement of restrictions that 
aim merely to repress and not to motivate. The system of auto- 
cratic control deserves the ill-repute into which it has fallen. It 
had only the doubtful merit of convenience for those in authority. 
We have done with the czar of the classroom who sought the subtle 
gratification of enlarging his own personality by autocratically 
forcing many individual wills into conformity with his own. 
The intelligent teacher and school administrator must seek to 
establish and maintain an inner consent to practical ideals of con- 
duct. 

The disciplinarian cannot assume that complete conformity 


1 Pringle, ‘‘The Psychology of High School Discipline.”’ 
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to rigid standards, perhaps of doubtful validity, will perfect the 
mental attitudes and emotional states of the pupil. Modern 
discipline represents an effort to recognize in the pupil the stages 
of continuous and concomitant development. It seeks to ad- 
vance as rapidly as possible from control by rule to control by 
reason, to motivate rather than to coerce the pupil. 

The Catholic school administrator does not lose sight of the 
fact that there is a corruption in human nature which remains 
even after original sin is forgiven. We have no sympathy with 
those psychologists and sociologists who have given up the tradi- 
tional assumption that human nature is seriously impaired. 
Many writers in the field of secular education are conscious of this 
impairment. Dewey writes of ‘‘ruder forceful natures who cannot 
tame themselves to the required level of colorless conformity.” 
True discipline must demand some kind of conformity. It is, of 
course, true that the need for direct discipline will decrease in 
inverse ratio to the effectiveness of indirect control. There is no 
apparent discipline in the ideally controlled school. This leads 
us to see the difficulty of learning disciplinary processes from ob- 
servation. 

Efficiency in the use of these processes must come to the 
teacher from a study of the principles and their application. 
What are these principles? After a careful analysis of the varied 
ideas and practices in the realm of school discipline Dr. W. R. 
Smith reduces them to four fundamental principles: 

(1) school discipline must be in reasonable harmony with the 
social ideals which prevail in other institutions of the community ; 

(2) it must be positive and constructive rather than negative 
and restrictive; 

(3) its methods must be mainly indirect rather than direct; 

(4) it must appeal to the highest motives to which the pupils 
can effectively respond.’ 

An understanding of school discipline demands examination 
of typical modes of behavior in other institutions. The adult as 
well as the child is subject to certain restrictions of conduct in all 
the affairs of life. We do not refer to these restrictions as unjust 
repression; we do not look upon them as coercion or regimenta- 


2 Smith, ‘‘Constructive School Discipline.”’ 
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tion; they are in large part merely the dictates of common sense 
through which John Q. Public avoids anarchy. 

When we say that school must be like life, we do not mean that 
the discipline of the child is identical with the discipline of the 
adult. Much adult discipline is exercised through indirect con- 
trol. The ideal school situation is that in which direct control 
gradually yields to indirect control. Convention ordains certain 
forms to be observed at home, on the street, in the shop, or at a 
picnic. These respective forms are in strict accord with accepted 
standards of conduct in the given fields. When we say that 
school discipline must be in harmony with the social ideals, we do 
not mean that the standards in vogue outside the school must 
determine the canons of school life, but it is true that school dis- 
cipline has much in common with discipline elsewhere. 

The ideals and standards of politeness and codéperation are 
everywhere the same fundamentally. Public judgment ostra- 
cizes the citizen who does not conform to convention in the simple 
matter of entering or leaving a street car. Common practice 
allows passengers desiring to leave the car to alight before waiting 
passengers attempt to enter. The motorist who violates a traffic 
light is summoned before the court; in cases where no officer is 
present, even the bystanders condemn such an action. Respect 
for traffic signals is a social ideal. 

In school discipline the principles of conduct are the same, but 
the occasions that call for an application of a principle may differ. 
There is for the school no new set of moral or social principles of 
behavior. The disciplinary process resolves itself into a clear 
conception of the best modes of behavior, the establishment of 
those modes in school practice through careful instruction, and the 
acceptance by the pupil of the principles that underlie them. 

Ideal discipline is positive and constructive. Constructive 
discipline in the school consists in the effective use of classroom 
management, study periods, classroom periods, extracurricular 
activities, and even leisure time for inculcating wholesome ideals 
and cultivating desirable habits. In short, all the machinery of 
the school is consciously directed towards the development of a 
well-rounded personality in the pupil. Constructive discipline 
gives to children every opportunity for legitimate activities and 
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guides them in their efforts of self-expression. Certain checks 
and restrictions must surround the dynamic, emotional, efferves- 
cent being of childhood. These checks and restraints are gradu- 
ally relaxed as the child grows in moral, emotional, and intellec- 
tual control. 

Discipline becomes a matter of “inner promptings’’; the dis- 
ciplinary process attempts to clarify, emotionalize, and train these 
promptings in the direction of right conduct. It is a matter of 
affirmation rather than negation. Group thought and sentiment 
is a valuable ally. The natural craving for competition, codpera- 
tion, sociability, play, and work brings the pupils into profitable 
contact with one another. Children make more mistakes than 
mature people because of their lack of understanding. Their 
mistakes are seldom serious, and seldom made a second time where 
proper guidance intervenes. 

Children need wholesome activities, wisely directed. Where 
these activities are varied and stimulating, educative growth 
follows. The teacher who can keep pupils constructively busy, 
has few disciplinary problems. This mode of discipline is happily 
called ‘‘the mode of wholesome repletion.”” It provides an outlet 
for the surplus energy of childhood; it destroys bad tendencies by 
establishing the good, and so forms the habit and taste of the pupil 
that he gives ready response to desirable stimuli. 

The third principle of discipline, enumerated by Smith, is a 
corollary of the second principle just discussed. Direct control 
makes use of obvious means. There is a definite command, made 
with authority and suggesting a sanction. It carries with it a 
certain threat of coercion or repression. Its value steadily de- 
creases as the pupil advances towards social and intellectual 
maturity. Indirect discipline is the converse of direct. It im- 
plies control of behavior, but through indirect means. The 
teacher should be conscious of the process, but the pupil is not. 
There is no apparent discipline. We see this type of discipline 
enforced through social ideals on the playground. It is operative 
in all manner of congenial work, in intense participation in de- 
sirable projects. Is it an exaggeration to call it a mere by-product 
of a well-organized school program? 

Society in general makes use of indirect discipline in the train- 
ing of acitizen. There is a conscious effort on the part of govern- 
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ments to develop within the citizen attitudes and habits that will 
promote the purposes of the government, attitudes and habits 
that will make every citizen unconsciously contribute to the social 
ideal. A wholesome indirect discipline qualifies every individual 
to play his part in the activities of the world. Here is the touch- 
stone of citizenship. 

Effective discipline everywhere makes use of indirect methods. 
The tactful teacher does not give a direct command or prohibition 
to the heedless child, but presents him with congenial work. He 
makes use of various devices to create in the reluctant pupil a 
desire to recite or otherwise participate in the work of the school. 
The teacher of older pupils delivers no ultimatum, but strives to 
arouse an internal sense of responsibility for right conduct. The 
Catholic teacher goes further and, relying upon a foundation of 
supernatural convictions, appeals to a personal sense of responsi- 
bility to Almighty God. An abounding vitality leads many pupils 
into seeming opposition to school discipline. These cases are 
adjusted by an assignment of extra responsibility. The teacher 
is aware that many overactive pupils have a talent for leader- 
ship, and he will try to direct this capacity into beneficent chan- 
nels. Failure to grasp the genius of the situation may wreck the 
career of the virile type of student. 

The choice between direct and indirect methods is often de- 
termined by the teacher’s knowledge of the particular type of 
pupil. Definite failure to measure up to social ideals may de- 
mand direct emphatic methods. This is especially true of the 
unfit or defective, or of border-line cases. We must not lose sight 
of the fact that even here the assignment of activities within the 
capacity of the mentally handicapped often offers an indirect 
adjustment. Pringle calls our attention to pupils of weak men- 
tality who are incapable of sustained attention and effort, to 
whom good teaching and skillful management do not sufficiently 
appeal. He speaks also of the good-natured but impulsive, ex- 
plosive type of pupil, and of the pupil so bent on trouble-making 
that group thought and sentiment, no matter how well developed, 
make no impression upon him. In these cases the devices of in- 
direct discipline may be just lost motion; there comes a time 
when nothing remains but for the teacher to speak as one having 
power. 
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It must be admitted that certain coarse natures yield to nothing 
but an appeal to physical force. A great deal of sentimental 
twaddle is written and spoken on the matter of corporal punish- 
ment. It is admittedly a crude method, but just because of that 
it is always best adapted to crude natures. Where every milder 
method has been used to no avail, its use is indicated. Corporal 
punishment, writes Sears, is not only wise but necessary under 
certain conditions. Coarse and brutal home-training brings a 
child to respect nothing but physical strength. Such a child 
understands no other type of punishment. The teacher must 
make a show of superior physical strength and a willingness to 
use it. Great precautions are necessary. It is supposed that 
every appeal has been made in vain to the finer sensibilities. 
The punishment is inflicted only in the presence of another school 
officer, never in public, never in mere anger. The Catholic 
teacher will have regard for the high potentiality of the spiritual 
soul, and will employ corporal punishment only to develop within 
the pupil a sense of that potentiality. It is often the kindest of 
kindnesses to the recalcitrant pupil. Holy Scripture itself warns 
us: ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child.”” Without corporal 
punishment willful waywardness will breed anarchy. 

The fourth principle of school discipline recommends an appeal 
to the highest motives of which the pupil is capable. The appli- 
cation of this principle demands from the teacher a clear under- 
standing of the nature and needs of the child. As the child ad- 
vances from infancy to maturity, he leaves behind mere instinc- 
tive reactions and begins to employ more critical moral judg- 
ment. The religious teacher knows that the very young child 
has latent possibilities in the field of knowledge of religious and 
moral concepts that are frequently undeveloped in home instruc- 
tion. 

Studies have shown that children can appreciate the fact of 
their creation by God at two years of age, and very little later 
they can be brought to the beginnings of a sense of responsibility 
to Almighty God. These findings indicate the possibility of 
appeal to increasingly higher motives in the case of the well-in- 
structed Catholic child. Where religious and moral training are 
neglected, the development of this capacity is correspondingly 
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slow. In the field of the purely natural virtues more rapid prog- 
ress is possible than is commonly made. Does the pupil perform 
his school task through fear, respect for authority, desire for good 
grades, love of his teacher, or a sense of duty? The higher the 
level of his response, the greater is his moral growth. We must 
remember, of course, that respect for authority is far from a servile 
fear and may approach closely to a moral sense of duty. 

Responsibility for the social welfare is a vague concept in the 
mind of even the high school student. Much that is written 
about giving the pupil an understanding of increasingly complex 
social responsibilities is very unconvincing, chiefly because it 
lacks clarity as to method. Can we develop even in the high 
school student a desire or a sense of duty to participate in imper- 
sonal and sacrificial social enterprises? Persistent effort can 
arouse a measure of social idealism. Proper appeal can lead a 
well-disposed pupil away from a destructive gang to a construc- 
tive school club, from a social clique to a literary or artistic so- 
ciety under the auspices of the school. The level of the student 
groups and the student activities measures with great accuracy 
the level of social ideals to which the teacher may appeal. 

Perhaps we have said enough about the underlying philosophy 
of discipline. It remains for us to discuss both the teacher and 
the pupil, for the teacher and the pupil are the two greatest fac- 
tors in the disciplinary process. Their importance is readily 
grasped if we distinguish between them as the terminus a quo and 
the terminus ad quem. 

We cannot say that the teacher is more important than the 
pupil. The pupil is the chief field of study of every teacher. 
The teacher must know child nature, the needs of the child. Nor 
can we say that the pupil is of greater importance than the teacher. 
Let us rather compromise and say with E. E. White: ‘“The one 
truth that demands first and strongest emphasis is the vital need 
of proper qualifications in the teacher. Other things may be im- 
portant; this is essential. The teacher is the soul of his measures. 
If he is weak, they will be weak; if he is strong in personal re- 
sources, they will be potent. The vital factor in a school is the 
teacher. He is cause; all else is only condition and result.’’* 


3“‘School Management,”’ p. 19. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Scattering of the People 


One of the consequences of the war in the countries affected by the 
scourge has been the evacuation, as it is called, of huge numbers of 
people, mostly children, but likewise of the inmates of hospitals, chari- 
table institutions, and even prisons. In England alone the movement 
has been on a gigantic scale. The movement is essentially one away 
from the danger zones, these being for the most part the great cities 
(above all, London) and the industrial districts of the North and the 
Midlands. It goes without saying that here we are faced with a tre- 
mendous probiem of a social and religious kind, though the religious 
question is one that affects others much less than Catholics, for Protes- 
tants of every shade find all the religious helps they may need in practi- 
cally any part of the country, even the most rural of country villages. 
It is not so with Catholics. 

In the December issue of the Clergy Review, Dr. Denis Gwynn ex- 
amines the problem presented to the authorities of the Church by the 
evacuation of Catholic children, as well as the enormous possibilities for 
the spread of the Faith thus created, since in a vast number of instances 
the children have been sent to rural districts and country and market 
towns in which up till now Catholics were almost unknown and spoken 
of with bated breath as strange and un-English beings. 

The fact is that the Catholic population of England is for the most 
part concentrated in and around the great cities, and the bulk of the 
faithful live within the boundaries of half a dozen dioceses. Exclusive 
of Scotland and Wales, the total Catholic population of England is 
2,275,000. Of this number 400,000, 300,000, and 100,000 respectively 
are settled in three dioceses, viz., Liverpool, Salford, and Lancaster. 
Westminister, Southwark, and Brentwood, that is, London and the sur- 
rounding counties (what is called Greater London), include another 
500,000. This leaves about 800,000 for the rest of the country, but of 
these again 215,000 are in industrial Tyneside, 150,000 in the Diocese of 
Leeds, and 160,000 in Birmingham and the neighboring counties. Thus, 
it appears that the bulk of English Catholics live in the urban or in- 
dustrial districts, and it is in those areas that the externals of Catholic 
life—churches, schools, etc.—are most easily available. On the other 
hand, in the districts to which the children have been evacuated there 
are none or but exceedingly few of these advantages; in fact, in many a 
remote village or small county town the sight of a nun is still a strange 
and wonderful experience for the natives. 
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Now, in Dr. Gwynn’s opinion this war necessity, whilst obviously 
creating an enormous problem, also provides us with a priceless op- 
portunity (though it may be observed at once that the countless de- 
mands upon the faithful, the rising cost of commodities, high taxation, 
etc., make a solution very difficult). Just as the immigration of the 
Irish Catholics in 1846 and the following years (as a result of the 
Famine) ‘“‘made our congregations what they are and led to the multi- 
plication of missions,” so the forceable and unavoidable migration of our 
children to safety areas, from the cities to the country, may very well 
inaugurate a new era of Catholic expansion, especially if the war should 
unhappily be prolonged over a period of years; for in the meantime 
many Catholic activities will have been initiated, Mass centers will have 
been created, whilst many of the children themselves, on reaching 
school-leaving age, will have found employment in their new surround- 
ings. The financial and personal problem is admittedly immense, but 
a great step forward will have been taken and the conversion of England 
will have been brought a good deal nearer. And as of old the Faith 
came to England through the preaching of the monks, so now, seeing 
that the secular clergy are only just numerous enough for attending to 
existing congregations, the Religious Orders may once again be called 
upon to do yeoman service in the evangelization of the country. To 
such a task they are by no means unequal, seeing that the various 
Orders and Institutes include over 2000 priests. 


Bible Reading in Germany 


Verbum Domini of November gives a most interesting account of the 
work of the Catholic Bible Society in Germany. The Katholisches 
Bibelwerk of Stuttgart was founded in 1933 by Msgr. Straubinger, who 
however, a couple of years ago, has betaken himself to the Argentine 
Republic where he now edits a Biblical Review in Spanish (Revista 
Biblica, San Pedro de Jujuy, F.C.C.N.A., Argentina). Whether the 
work founded by this keen and able student and apostle of the written 
word of God has succeeded in weathering the present storm, there are 
no means of ascertaining, but at any rate it is interesting, and indeed 
consoling, to know how much has been achieved by the Bibelwerk during 
the five or six years of its existence. 

The aim of the work is the spread of love and knowledge of the Bible 
and the application of the inspired word of God to the daily life and 
the pressing needs of the Christian people. Most of the bishops of 
Germany are members of the organization, and all have urged the 
clergy to give their adhesion to it. 

One of the chief activities of the Association is to organize ‘Bible 
Hours” (Bibelstunden). This consists in a community reading of some 
Book of the sacred volume, preceded and concluded with prayer, or 
even some sacred chant, if the reading is held in church. The hour is a 
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truly “Holy Hour,” one spent at the feet of the Master, as if He were 
personally speaking to the meeting. It is the priest’s task to create this 
spiritual atmosphere. To succeed in doing this, he must himself be 
penetrated, through prayer and study, with the sense of the portion that 
is to be read and studied in common. The fruits of these meetings are 
said to be most remarkable. One parish priest of Cologne declared that 
the Bible Hour gave him an opportunity, each week, to speak to some 
four hundred persons, and that as a result of these discussions there had 
taken place a complete revitalization of parochial activities and of the 
whole spiritual life of the parish. 

By 1938 the Bible Hour had been established in 8000 parishes, and 
it is now deemed one of the ordinary and normal means of pastoral 
action, so much so that rules for conducting the Hour have been laid 
down by authority in more than one diocese. 

It is chiefly the priest’s task to spread and foster this extraordinary 
love and study of the Bible. To this end Biblical Congresses and Con- 
ferences have been held all over Germany. Within the last half-dozen 
years some 130 largely attended Biblical gatherings for priests have 
been held in twenty-four dioceses. One of the main tasks of the Bibel- 
werk is to interest young people in the study of the Bible, more par- 
ticularly college and seminary students—the priests of the future. In 
this connection the president of one of the classical schools (Gymmasia) 
writes as follows: “In our school, study of the Bible is an integral part 
of the training. There is a weekly Bible Hour for both the senior and 
the junior students. The Greek text is used with both sets of boys, and 
there was not one, even among the youngest, who after only one year 
of Greek had not, of his own accord, acquired Merk’s edition, and ap- 
plied himself with the greatest keenness to the study of the original text, 
and this even during the holidays when, in order to keep up interest, 
small holiday tasks were assigned to the boys.”” Twenty-one seminaries 
have bodies of theological students affiliated to the Bibelwerk. Seven- 
teen outstanding Scripture professors form a consultative body whose 
counsel and advice is at the disposal of the Association. 

Moreover, acting on the principle that Our Lord’s words—‘‘Where 
two or three are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them” (Matt., xviii. 20)—are also applicable to community reading 
of the Bible, and realizing that knowledge of the Scriptural Christ leads 
the faithful to the Eucharistic Christ, the Association seeks to introduce 
family Bible reading, and this all the more anxiously as the suppression 
of religious teaching in schools and colleges restricts facilities for such 
instruction to the churches and the home. More and more also the 
practice is being established of presenting a copy of the New Testament 
on occasions when gifts are expected, such as at weddings, on leaving 
school, etc. 

There are many excellent German translations of the New Testament 
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and, for that matter, of the whole Bible. Of the two latest translations 
of the New Testament by C. Résch and by P. Keller, 1,600,000 copies 
have been sold up to the present. But though the Association has also 
spread the sacred volume at its own expense (as by supplying it to 
hospitals, poor parishes, etc.), it is well aware that a mere material, 
mechanized diffusion of the Holy Book falls far short of the ideal of the 
Catholic Biblical apostolate. Such a mechanical diffusion of the book 
we may well leave to the Protestant Bible Societies. For us Catholics 
the Bible is intimately linked with the living priesthood and the Church’s 
ever active magisterium. Guidance by the priest is precisely the char- 
acteristic difference between Catholic and Protestant Bible reading. 
The chief aim, therefore, of the Association is the Biblical formation of 
the people, not the mere material diffusion of the sacred volume. 

In these days when “truths are decayed from among the children 
of men” (Ps. xi. 2), we shall surely look for strength and inspiration in 
the life-giving word of God, for ‘‘what things soever were written, were 
written for our learning, that through patience and the comfort of the 
Scriptures we might have hope” (Rom., xv. 4). 


Neutrality 


As is to be expected, the war and the innumerable problems it raises 
occupy much space in all the Reviews, even the ecclesiastical ones. Con- 
cerning neutrality in the present conflict, a Belgian Jesuit, Fr. Albert 
Muller, makes some striking statements in La Vie Economique et 
Sociale. He speaks, of course, for Belgium. After admitting that many 
Belgians are not happy to have to look on whilst their old allies are 
engaged in a life-and-death struggle, he goes on to say that Belgium’s 
neutrality is absolutely right both in Christian ethics and in interna- 
tional law. But “neutrality does not mean pretending that there is not 
a vast difference between the belligerents when there plainly is... . If 
neutrality means putting the victim of aggression and his executioner 
on the same level, the champions of a thousand-years-old Christian 
civilization and the protagonists of the barbarous law of the jungle, or 
the ancient German forest—if it forbids us to make between those two 
ideals that choice to which our conscience irresistibly impels us, every 
honest and sincere man will refuse to bow before so unjust a command.” 


A Question of Words? 


Whatever may be one’s view of Italy’s action in Abyssinia, one thing 
seems certain, namely, that the reunion of the Ethiopian Church with 
Rome has been brought sensibly nearer now that the country is being 
opened up and order and security are established among that interest- 
ing people. In a recent issue of the Osservatore Romano, as quoted by 
the Tablet (London), a French missionary, Abbé Jalou, is made to say 
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that, contrary to the prevailing notion, the Ethiopian Church is not 
monophysite. 

The missionary remarked to some dissidents: ‘Christ is perfect God 
and perfect Man. Hence, He has a divine and a human nature.” 

“Certainly,”’ was the reply. 

“Christ acted as God and as Man. Hence, there are two operations 
in Him, a divine and a human one.”’ 


“Yes.” 
‘““Then,”’ the missionary concluded, ‘“‘you admit two natures.” 
“No,” they said. 


But the contradiction, as the missionary discovered, was based on the 
fact that by ‘“‘natures”’ (in the plural) they meant “‘existence.’”’ The old 
classical Ethiopian language uses the word bahiri in the singular for 
nature, but when used in the plural form, the word signifies ‘‘existence.”’ 
Evidently there is only one ‘‘existence’’ (esse) in Christ, but two natures. 
If the separation of the Church of Ethiopia from the one true Church 
were based on nothing more substantial than such a verbal misunder- 
standing, its gathering into the one fold should not prove too difficult a 
task. But there is only too much ground for suspecting other difficulties 
and obstacles, all the more difficult to remove as they are connected with 
moral principles. 

Religious Neurosis 


It has been a general rule, in this Survey, not to refer to English 
Reviews, as it is taken for granted that they are not so very inaccessible 
to readers, but the present circumstances will no doubt justify a more 
frequent reference to such publications. To-day I should like to draw 
attention to The Catholic Medical Guardian, the quarterly organ of the 
Guild of St. Luke and SS. Cosmas and Damian. On the whole, it is not 
advisable that the layman should make much study of medical writings; 
it is so easy to discover in oneself every single symptom of most diseases 
when one reads the description of them in such works. But The Catholic 
Medical Guardian presents no such perils; on the contrary, its perusal 
would often be most beneficial to the priest, for here all the problems 
that arise out of man’s composite nature—the interaction of mind and 
matter—are examined by experts, both priests and medical men, and 
of course from a Catholic point of view. Thus, in the October issue one 
of the editors, Fr. Alphonsus Bonnar, O.F.M., contributes an extremely 
helpful paper on “Religious Neurosis,” from the study of which the 
spiritual physician would perhaps derive as much help as from Gury or 
Lehmkuhl or any other moral theologian. Very wisely the writer urges 
the use, not merely of official authority when dealing with religious 
neurosis (scruples!), but also of what he calls the intrinsic method, that 
is, getting at the root of the trouble and destroying it, since neurosis “‘is 
in some way or other a failure to grow up in relation to the exactions of 
one’s environment.” 























Answers to Questions 
Religion and Politics 


Question: What is the precise meaning of the Council of Baltimore 
when it forbids the priests to engage in politics, especially from the 
pulpit? Is it not true that politics, like all human activities, must be 
subject to the moral law? If so, is it not only the right but the duty 
of the priest as the exponent of moral principles to speak when he sees 
that the moral law is endangered by some political group or individuals? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 83) says 
that the priest should refrain from discussing publicly, especially 
in church, things political and purely secular. The Council adds, 
however, that this should not be understood to mean that the 
priest must be absolutely silent on the very grave obligation which 
the citizens have even in public affairs at all times and everywhere 
to work for the greater good of religion as well as of their country 
according to the dictates of conscience and before God. 

Just at present the dictators of certain countries are bitterly 
complaining that the Catholic Church is for ever interfering in 
politics, and they hate and persecute the Church because she pro- 
tests against the iniquitous attempt of those dictators to stifle 
the Christian faith of their citizens and, worse than that, the very 
belief in and respect for the Heavenly Father of mankind. The 
Church cannot do otherwise than answer as Sts. Peter and John 
the Apostles answered the authorities of the Jews: ‘‘If it be just 
in the sight of God to hear you rather than God, judge ye” 
(Acts, iv. 19). 

There has been the tendency on the part of the secular power 
even since the beginning of the Catholic Church to allow no other 
authority than its own to rule over the people. Body and soul 
and all that the citizen has must be subject and submissive to 
the civil power; otherwise, it will use force to make the citizen 
conform to the behests of the State. God does not figure in the 
secular system of government; it will not let God appoint anyone 
else to look after the souls of their subjects, for the State claims to 
own them, soul and body. 
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The Son of God and Redeemer of mankind knew that such 
would be the claim of the civil power egged on by the evil spirits, 
for Jesus said to His Apostles: ‘You shall be brought before 
governors and before kings for My sake, for a testimony to them 
and to the gentiles. But when they shall deliver you up, take no 
thought how or what to speak: for it shall be given you in that 
hour what to speak. For it is not you that speak, but the Spirit 
of your Father that speaketh in you”? (Matt., x. 18-20). 

For an excuse to suppress the Church with brutal force, the 
secular authorities aver that the Church meddles in the affairs of 
the State. The few instances in history where high ecclesiastics 
have gone beyond the authority given to the Church by God are 
unduly generalized for the very reason that in many countries 
the civil power does not want God to have a ruling hand in the 
affairs of mankind. 

However, Jesus said to the Apostles: ‘Behold, the hour 
cometh, and it is now come, that you shall be scattered every man 
to his own, and shall leave Me alone; and yet, I am not alone, be- 
cause the Father is with Me. These things I have spoken to you 
that in Me you may have peace. In the world you shall have dis- 
tress: but have confidence, I have overcome the world’’ (John, 
xvi. 32-33). 

To the believer in God and His Christ it is evident that all 
human affairs, whether of the individual or the family or State, 
whether in business or in politics, must be governed by the law 
of God, and God has appointed His Church to be the defender and 
interpreter of His Law. The Church need not fear the final out- 
come of this struggle of the powers of this world against God and 
His Church. The Church has seen the rise and fall of many 
powerful governments that made bold to annihilate the Church 
and belief in God, and she will see some more rise and fall. ‘‘Have 
confidence, I have overcome the world.” 


Sacramental Absolution of Doubtfully Disposed Penitent 

Question: To the conscientious confessor the vexing problem comes 
again and again as to what certainty he must have of the good disposition 
of the penitent before he can lawfully absolve him. Is the opinion of 
Génicot and other moralists tenable, who seem to permit absolution of 
penitents even though the confessor has some doubt about the sufficient 
disposition of the persons who confessed their sins to get absolution? 
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Answer: The above question amounts to this, whether the 
confessor must have certainty (the so-called moral certainty) 
about the sufficient disposition of the penitent before he can ab- 
solve him, or whether he may give absolution even though he has 
good reason to doubt the sufficient disposition of the penitent. 
The Roman Ritual (Ordo administrandi Sacramentum Pezni- 
tentiz, tit. III, cap. 1, n. 23) prescribes: ‘“The priest must 
diligently consider when and to whom absolution is to be given 
or denied or delayed, lest he absolve those who are incapable of 
receiving the benefit of absolution. Those are persons who give 
no sign of sorrow, those who do not want to give up hatred and 
enmity, or not to restore the goods of others though they can 
do so, or not to give up the proximate occasion of sin, or not 
abandon sin in other ways and amend their lives. Finally, those 
who have given public scandal and have not made public satisfac- 
tion and repaired the scandal.’’ The Catechism of the Council 
of Trent (Pars II, cap. V, ques. 58) teaches that, if the con- 
fessor judges that neither care in enumerating his sins nor sorrow 
in the detestation of them was altogether wanting, he can absolve 
him. From this official teaching of the Church most moralists 
conclude that the Church does not require the confessor to have 
certainty of the necessary disposition of the penitent, but that a 
prudent probability suffices to grant absolution. 

The nature of the various Sacraments of the Church differs, and 
so differ the requirements for receiving the Sacraments. In the 
Sacrament of Penance much depends on the interior disposition 
of the soul or mind of the one who desires to receive this Sacra- 
ment, and it is humanly speaking impossible to know the mind 
of others. We do have words and other exterior signs by which 
we ordinarily get to know the mind of others, but there is no 
certainty about that sort of knowledge because the very same 
words and signs can be employed to hide one’s true mind and 
intention. From the nature of the judgment about someone’s 
mind it follows that often one does not feel sure of being correct 
because of certain indications to the contrary. Génicot-Salsmans 
(‘“‘Theologia Moralis,’”’ II, n. 367) and other moralists take care to 
state that the confessor’s judgment about the good disposition of 
the penitent should be reasonable; that is to say, there should be 
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some positive reason why one judges that the penitent is probably 
sufficiently well-disposed to receive the Sacrament. The idea 
is that the penitent who in the tribunal acts as accuser and ac- 
cused is to be given the favor of the doubt so long as it is not 
altogether certain that he is unworthy of the benefit of absolution. 
Whether actually he gets the grace of the Sacrament, nobody on 
earth can know, for if in the sight of God the penitent does not 
have the necessary disposition to get the divine pardon, God will 
not confirm the absolution given by the priest. To make sure as 
far as possible the grace of the Sacrament, the Church wants the 
priest to dispose penitents who seem to lack the proper disposition 
of soul. That work of the confessor is of importance when dealing 
with penitents who frequently commit the same mortal sins, and 
do not seem to make a special effort or to avoid the proximate and 
unnecessary occasion of those sins. Young people who with an 
honest intention of getting married keep company and frequently 
commit mortal sins may be considered to be in a necessary oc- 
casion of sin, but that does not excuse them from God’s com- 
mandments, and the same is to be said to anyone who is in a 
necessary occasion of sin. They must needs make greater efforts 
to make the occasion a more remote incentive to sin. They 
should be reminded that on their sincerity in employing the means 
of combating sin will depend whether their absolution will be 
ratified by God, for they may mislead the priest about their 
sincerity but cannot deceive God. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















Roman Documents 


Exhortation of the Holy Father to the Priests and Clerics 
Serving in the Military Forces 


The Holy Father addresses words of consolation and encourage- 
ment to the priests and seminarians who suddenly have been 
torn away from their life of study and prayer and other spiritual 
work and thrown amid new and unaccustomed scenes and into 
many dangers for their bodily as well as their spiritual welfare. 
He pleads with them to use the new opportunities to do good to 
the souls of others by the example of a truly virtuous life and, 
whenever possible, by words of religious instruction. Wherever 
they may be—in the trenches or fortifications, in hospitals or 
other services—and whether they serve as soldiers or as chap- 
lains, they must try to become all things to all men, after the ex- 
ample of the zealous and untiring Apostle St. Paul. Even when 
the great Apostle was imprisoned at Rome, he did not cease to 
work for the conversion of the people who came to visit him in 
prison, and he thereby gained so many converts to the Church 
that he could write to the Christians of Philippi that his imprison- 
ment had turned to profit (Phil., i. 12). 

God who has permitted that so many priests and seminarians 
must share the cruel burdens of this new European war will at- 
tract many a soul to Himself through the priests and seminarians, 
souls that were unwilling to listen to them in time of peace and 
prosperity; to these God now brings near His priests and semi- 
narians to share their sufferings, dangers, privations, and anxieties, 
and in the common comradeship many a man will listen to them 
who formerly hated and despised them. 

The Supreme Pontiff calls to their attention the words of St. 
Paul to the Philippians: ‘‘Only let your conversation (conduct) be 
worthy of the Gospel of Christ’’ (i. 27). And: “Do ye all things 
without murmurings and hesitations, that you may be blameless, 
and sincere children of God, without reproof, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among whom you shine as lights 
in the world” (ii. 14-15). He recalls also the words of St. Paul to 
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the Romans: ‘Be not overcome by evil, but overcome evil by 
good”’ (xii. 21). He wants them fearlessly to make themselves 
known as priests and clerics, and to use every occasion to lead 
men back to God, remembering the words of Christ: ‘‘Every one 
that shall confess Me before men, I shall also confess him before 
My Father who is in heaven” (Matt., x. 32). Finally, he gives 
to them all with paternal love his Apostolic benediction (Decem- 
ber 12, 1939; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 696). 


Faculties of the Military Vicars and Major Chaplains Which 
They May Give to the Military Chaplains 


This document covers four pages in the Acta A postolicze Sedis. 
For our purpose it will suffice to point out a few of the special 
faculties. Permission is given to say Holy Mass in any respect- 
able place on land or sea, but no permission is given to the priest 
to celebrate Mass without keeping the Eucharistic fast, nor is 
permission given to say Mass without the usual sacred vestments. 
A few Votive Masses may be said throughout the year, and 
during the Octave of Easter the Resurrection Mass. If chap- 
lains wish to say the Mass of the day and do not have vestments 
of the color of the day, they may use white vestments. 

Far-reaching faculties for absolution from all sins and censures 
are granted; for censures reserved to the Holy See specialissimo 
modo the obligation remains, under relapse into the same censures, 
to have recourse to the Sacred Penitentiary within six months 
after the end of the war. 

Just before a battle or during it all priests, even those not 
approved for confession, may absolve soldiers from all sins and 
censures. If there is no time for individual confessions, the 
soldiers may all in common make an act of contrition and be 
absolved with one absolution in the plural form. They must be 
instructed that the absolution will not benefit them unless they 
are properly disposed, and that the obligation remains to confess 
their sins in the regular way if they survive. Holy Communion 
given after such an absolution is by way of Viaticum, and therefore 
without the obligation of fasting from midnight. In towns that 
are subjected to bombardments by airplanes the people may dur- 
ing such invasions be absolved from all sins and censures even 
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without previous confession and by one general form, in the 
same way as the soldiers immediately before or during a battle. 

Concerning the Divine Office, permission is granted to change 
it to other prayers or to shorten the Office, when chaplains are 
legitimately impeded from saying the regular Office. 

The sick may receive Holy Communion daily, even though they 
have taken medicine or some liquid food. 

Prisoners of war are recommended to the special care of Ordi- 
naries, Military Vicars and Major Chaplains. They should 
appoint priests who speak the language of the prisoners, and the 
priests should interest themselves in their spiritual and bodily 
welfare (Sacred Consistorial Congregation, December 8, 1939; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXI, 710). 


Pontifical Appointments 


The Rt. Rev. Msgri. Joseph Lebeau (Archdiocese of Ottawa) 
and Joseph Andrew Marx (Diocese of Green Bay) have been 
made Prothonotaries Apostolic. 

The following have been made Domestic Prelates to His Holi- 
ness: the Rt. Rev. Msgri. John Harris (Archdiocese of Toronto) ; 
Denis MacDaid (Diocese of Derry); Alfredo F. Giovannoni (Di- 
ocese of Salt Lake); Joseph Wurm (Diocese of Crookston); 
Michael J. Owens, Walter H. Gill, Richard J. Quinlan, Robert 
P. Barry, Charles A. Finn, Thomas J. MacCormack (Archdiocese 
of Boston); John O’Rourke (Vicariate Apostolic of Capetown); 
Bernard Schmidt, Martin Lawrence Brassil and Hugh Boyle (Vi- 
cariate Apostolic of Port Elizabeth); James Joseph Sweeney 
(Archdiocese of San Francisco); Martin T. Anderegg (Diocese 
of Green Bay); Daniel J. O’Beirne (Diocese of Natchez); Joseph 
Cassidy (Diocese of Galway). 

The following have been made Privy Chamberlains to His 
Holiness: the Very Rev. Msgri. Charles Jerome Vaughan (Arch- 
diocese of Cardiff); James D. Scanlan (Archdiocese of West- 
minster); Daniel Molony (Archdiocese of Dublin); Robert Co- 
burn (Diocese of Columbus); Dorance V. Foley (Archdiocese of 
Dubuque); Joseph L. Zyrd (Diocese of Marquette); Howard C. 
McDowell (Diocese of Syracuse). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of April 


Use of Prayer Formulas 
By Tuomas B. CHETWOopD, S.J., Pa.D. 


Second Sunday after Easter 
Abuse of Prayer Formulas 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Practical suggestion for cultivating true spirit of prayer. 
(2) Need of prayer formulas. 
(3) How prayer formulas may be abused. 
(4) Superstitious use of prayer formulas. 
(5) Distractions during prayer. 
(6) God is immeasurably more eager to bless than to punish. 


Summing up briefly what we established in the previous discourse, 
the highest form of prayer even in this life is not vocal prayer, and yet 
vocal prayer has the highest possible approval (from the lips of Christ 
Himself), and, moreover, it is extremely difficult to engage in prayer 
without the aid of words—so difficult that it would be extremely un- 
wise to endeavor todoso. Let us amplify to some extent this last state- 
ment. 

It is well expressed in a talk I remember hearing years ago from a 
holy priest long gone to his rest. He was instructing young Religious 
on practical methods of making their hour of prayer, which is so often 
marred by distractions and drowsiness. When you feel your mind 
slipping away, talk—not aloud, of course, but articulately beneath a 
whisper—thus: “There is Our Lord talking to the multitude. Does 
His Face look tired? No, not tired, but eager, just as His Sacred Heart 
is always eager—always eager.” At this point you may well be carried 
on into a sweet stream of wordless thought. But it will be your words 
that have carried you. Now think of the words of Christ as He teaches. 
Would we ever grow weary of them if we could hear them? No, be- 
cause those words carry just the food that every human heart needs. 
If those hearts would only open! If my heart...! Here again we may 
be lifted by our words to spiritual sweetness beyond words. 


Why Prayer Formulas Are Necessary 


There may occur to us two objections to this method of prayer. The 
first objection is that this seems such a cut-and-dried way of dealing 
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with so sublime a thing as prayer. It seems a sort of calisthenics to set 
our heart beating to the tune of Divine Love. It is so different from, 
say, taking Our Lord’s outstretched hand and simply “abiding with 
Him.’’ This objection has been dealt with before. Yes, as far as prayer 
rests with us down here, we must cut our methods and dry them, too. 
Leave the rest to the One to whom we direct our poor cut-and-dried 
efforts. He will know how and when to sublimate them into song. 

The second objection to this method is that it entirely neglects for- 
mulas of prayer, and it is upon prayer formulas that we are supposed to 
be discoursing. To press the objection, what could be more opposed 
to prayer formulas than our own unstudied words which have their 
origin with us and with us alone? This objection is answered first from 
authority. We select the authority of the great pedagogue of prayer, 
St. Ignatius of Loyola. 

He instructs us carefully to use our reason to set before us sacred 
truths and our memory or imagination to recall or reconstruct a sacred 
scene, but never to neglect the ‘‘colloquy”’ which is the deliberate use of 
the will to pour out acts of love or of contrition or of resolution or of peti- 
tion in our own words—yes, in our own words; but he bids us terminate 
with an exact prayer formula. His “triple colloquy,’’ well-known to all 
who have read his ‘‘Exercises,” is addressed first to Our Lady and must 
end with the Hail Mary, secondly, to Our Lord and ends with the Anima 
Christi, thirdly, to the Majesty of God Himself and ends with the Our 
Father. And there is a profound justification for this from reason. It 
is good and very good to use our own words when we pray or converse 
with God. There is a quality in our own earnest words which is shared 
by no prayer formula, however sacred. But alas!—how frequently it 
happens to us who are mere plodders and beginners in the spiritual 
way !—our own words will often fail us. They will fail to lift us beyond 
themselves as they are meant todo. This is only a trifling failure com- 
pared to the times when they fail us utterly; I mean utterly fail to come. 
I am like the rock on which the Patriarch Moses smote with his staff 
for water and no watercame. I duly began my time of prayer; I smote 
once, twice, thrice, but never a word from my poor dumb, barren heart. 
But the prayer formulas never fail me. 


How Prayer Formulas May Be Abused 


More will be said in ensuing discourses of the use of consecrated for- 
mulas of prayer, together with examples and analyses. Here and now 
let us turn to the consideration of the extreme opposite side of the sub- 
ject, namely, the abuse of set formulas of prayer. 

There is a passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew giving Our Lord’s 
own words which goes as follows: ‘And when you are praying, speak 
not much, as the heathens. For they think that in their much speak- 
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ing they may be heard” (Matt., vi. 7). Here from the highest source 
is condemnation of a prayer formula as such which relies for its efficacy 
upon its length. No specimen of the heathen prayers to which Our 
Lord referred have been preserved for us. There is no likelihood that 
they were impious prayers addressed to the devil, for instance; but the 
futility of them was that they were formulas and no more. I can im- 
agine one of the heathens recommending to another a great length of 
words which would task his breath to finish or a parcel of words to be 
repeated, say, a thousand times without pausing, and then assuring him, 
heathen-wise, that he could not fail to win what he wanted. I have 
myself encountered in these modern times specimens of ‘‘chain prayers” 
in which, if you joined, you could not fail to get your wish. 

It should be noted that these “chain prayers’ never contained any- 
thing but reverent expressions towards Our Lord and His Mother, and 
it should also be noted that the diocesan authorities were very prompt 
in their warning of the faithful against them, as soon as they heard of 
their currency. But it is not only when they lack ecclesiastical approba- 
tion that prayer formulas are to be condemned. They are to be con- 
demned when, whether approved or not, they involve superstition. 
One of the divisions of superstition, which is copiously divided, is the 
attributing to anything a supernatural power which it cannot have. 


Superstitious Use of Prayer Formulas 


St. Alphonsus Liguori, who is the prince of moral theology, says 
(quoted in Gury’s “Compendium,” I, n. 265): ‘“They are likewise 
guilty of superstition who bear about with them certain prayers to 
Saint Brigid [not that Liguori was wanting in veneration to this great 
servant of God], or other prayers expecting an absolutely certain effect 
from the same.’’ Then the great Doctor adds further on: “But it is 
by no means superstitious, nay, it is most religious and devout, to re- 
cite novena prayers or to repeat at intervals prayers in honor of Our 
Lord or the Blessed Virgin or some Saint provided there is no infallible 
[italics his] efficacy attached to such and such a number, to a certain 
day or a specified time.’’ We are all familiar from our childhood with 
the practice of wearing medals and scapulars, and trusting to be blessed 
therefor with the protection of Our Blessed Mother or of the Saints. 
This is good Catholic practice not only for children but for the faithful 
of all ages. And yet we have an explicit warning from one of the Coun- 
cils of the Church addressed to pastors that they do not allow this prac- 
tice to degenerate into superstition. 

This comes as somewhat of a shock. How could a Catholic possibly 
make a superstitious use of a scapular or a medal? A simple example of 
superstition in the case of the scapular would be for a man to jump from 
Brooklyn Bridge trusting to be saved from harm by the scapular. I 
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have never actually encountered such an instance of ignorance, but an 
instance that did come within my experience was, to my mind, much 
worse. It was the instance of a man born and brought up a Catholic, 
who had given up the practice of his religion, attendance at Mass and 
the Sacraments. When he was reproached for this neglect, he displayed 
a medal that he constantly wore around his neck. ‘This is a miraculous 
medal,” he said. ‘‘Those who die with this on cannot be lost. I shall 
take care never to be separated from this, and so I need do no more for 
my salvation.” This case would be paralleled exactly by one who said 
constantly a “miraculous” prayer and trusted this to save him without 
any further effort on his part. 

The doctrine of the abuse of prayer formulas is certainly a severe, 
not to say a gloomy, one. I like to tell, so as to come under my own 
lash, the old story of the priests on the fishing smack. It is related that 
in the interval of fishing the reverend passengers were reading their 
Breviaries and, the sky turning black with an approaching squall, the 
skipper cried out: “Reverend gentlemen, there’s real danger near; 
you'd better put those things down and fall to your prayers.”” Those 
priests were saying the consecrated formulas of the Church’s liturgy, 
rich with the rhetoric of the Holy Ghost in His Psalms; yet, to the 
skipper it seemed a mere perfunctory thing they were doing. Was the 
man profoundly and unqualifiedly wrong? Each priest must answer. 
But the point seems to be that prayer formulas, how approved soever 
they are and howsoever sacred is their origin, are efficacious only in 
proportion to the fervor with which we say them. And so, logically, 
if our fervor is zero or if we are completely distracted during the saying, 
or are saying them by rote or habit, it might seem we are not one whit 
better off than if we had not said them at all. 


Distractions during Prayer 


What a sad, what a crushing, indictment of our prayers it would be if 
the Church should subscribe without any palliation to the doctrine of 
the last paragraph! How many times have we said the Rosary, es- 
pecially when we answered to someone leading us in a body, and we 
were not more than dreamily conscious that we were using our voices 
at all! And so with other prayers of habit. Yes, and it is a rare priest 
who can say that never once in Holy Mass has he failed to be attentive 
to the words of the ancient liturgy which he knows so well—to the 
prayers which precede and follow the words which command by Christ’s 
power the presence of His Human Nature upon the stone of the altar. 
I remember years ago a spiritual treatise on prayer which was read to 
us as novices, in which the writer sternly informed his readers that the 
recital of the Angelus (I think it was) was fertile with venial sin for those 
who recited it. I also remember how quickly that book was suppressed 
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and its doctrine reprobated. Such is no doctrine of the Universal] 
Church, nor has that Church ever subscribed to the teaching that prayers 
filled with distractions or said from habit are tantamount to no prayers 
at all. Distractions, as far as they are deliberate or lazily allowed, do 
steal from the merit of our prayer, but they can never steal the whole 
merit of our prayers if our prayer is voluntary at all. In other words, 
if we deliberately begin to pray, distractions never can steal the merit of 
that beginning even if they should fly down (like the Harpies in the 
ancient legend) and foul the viands of the banquet as soon as they are 
laid on the table. And so, though our prayer is made purely from habit, 
like grace before and after meals, still if the habit was piously and de- 
liberately formed, routine, thief though it is, cannot steal all the efficacy 
of the habit’s repetition. 

It is very easy to show the truth of the foregoing by a simple applica- 
tion of logic to the dealings and procedure of God with men. Suppose 
some man had become so far the minion of the devil that he should de- 
liberately pick up and read an oration filled with blasphemy and ob- 
scenity (such orations are not unknown, e.g., the ‘‘Devil’s Mass’), 
would the distractions he had during the reading lessen his guilt? Or 
suppose a man had habituated himself to repeating at a definite time 
every day proclamations against the honor of Christ and His Mother, 
would there be no guilt on the days when he read the thing from mere 
habit? No, we answer; but such a habit, such a beginning, would in- 
voke a curse upon every repetition of it, upon its pursuit to the end—a 
curse until the beginning was definitely revoked and repented of. 


God More Eager to Bless Than to Punish 


But God is immeasurably more eager to bless us than He is to punish 
us. Don’t ask for a proof of this. And so if there is any room for a 
blessing in what we do, the blessing will be there. Consequently, the 
distracted Rosary that we say—wide-eyed like children with the noises 
of time engrossing us against this business, these words, of eternity— 
does not, never does, miss its blessing. Nor does the priest’s Mass—I 
mean the liturgical part that habit has tended to blunt—miss its bless- 
ing. It was to praise God that the good man put on his vestments, and 
the blessing of the God whom the priest pointed at when he vested— 
that blessing is straining furiously at every crack and fissure of this 
world, fortified against God, to find an entrance. 


Third Sunday after Easter 


Personal and Public Prayer 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Efficacy of prayer formulas not dependent solely on personal fervor. 
(2) Prayer and the Mystical Body of Christ. 
(3) Liturgical prayers. 
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(4) Indulgenced prayers. 

(5) Hymns in divine worship. 
(6) Choice of worthy hymns. 
(7) Liturgical music. 


We dealt in the last discourse with the value of vocal prayer to staff 
us up to wordless prayer, and then its value in itself; then with the 
value of approved and consecrated formulas of prayer when our own 
words fail us, or even when our own words do not fail us. We saw that, 
while distractions and inattentions reduce the merit and efficacy of 
prayer formulas repeated by rote, still these faults rarely if ever steal 
away all their merit and efficacy, since we began the prayers and formed 
the habit of them with a worshipful intention. 

There is another consideration concerning the merit and efficacy of 
prayer formulas which is highly important. It is the consideration of 
that element in them which gives them merit and efficacy independent 
of our greater or less fervor and attention in reciting. The element I 
refer to comes from the selection, consecration, and use of these prayer 
formulas by the Universal Church of Christ. There is a profound and 
pregnant piece of Divine Revelation in this. 


Prayer and the Mystical Body of Christ 


Consider the Church Universal. It includes, first, the Church Mili- 
tant or the congregation of all the faithful on this earth—faithful in a 
world of unfaith, battling in a world that seeks to lull itself into a false 
peace; it includes the Church Suffering or the multitude of those who 
are being made ready for heaven in merciful purgation; it includes the 
Church Triumphant or the glorious army of those visibly led by Christ 
in the eternal life of joy and praise of God. This venerable body which 
is called in inspired language the Spouse of Christ, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, has a corporate value and holiness, that is, a value and holi- 
ness as a body. Nor let it be objected that a society or corporate body 
is, like a chain, only as strong as the weakest individual member or as 
good as the lowliest. That is not true of the Church; she, the Spouse 
of Christ, is strong with the strength of her strongest and rich with the 
goods of her affluent ones. Above all, she is strong with the strength 
of Christ who fills her with Himself and enriches her with His riches. 

But what we are particular to stress is the union of this august Body 
that reaches across the barrier of death and especially its union in 
prayer. This body is praising God in unison, and that corporate prayer 
is very dear to God and will ever be so, when the Militant and Suffering 
shall have melted into the Triumphant. Now, the consecrated prayer 
formulas of the Church are the expressions of the heart of the Church 
poured out in praise and petition, and when we use them we are of neces- 
sity united with that mighty praying heart. We are united by these 
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consecrated prayers with the Saints in heaven and the Saints in the 
making in purgatory, both of whom need no words but whose prayer 
takes the line that these words indicate. We are united to the faithful 
body of pilgrims on earth, whose corporate prayer takes the exact form 
of these words. 


Liturgical Prayers 


All this is preéminently true of the liturgical prayers which make up 
the Mass, and so there is consolation for a poor priest who accuses him- 
self of insufficient reverence and attention in that august ritual Act; 
for his prayer is reénforced by the Church Universal. The same is true 
of my recitation of my Our Fathers and Hail Marys and Glorias. This 
thought should not make us more tepid in our praying, but should fill 
us with gratitude for the bounty of God who seeks and finds so many 
ways to bless us. 

This doctrine of the blessing of ritual prayers, aside from our fervor 
in saying them, is emphasized by the Church’s practice of attaching an 
indulgence to different prayer formulas, opening the riches of her treas- 
ury to show her love for definite vocal prayers. This practice extends 
to the prayers that make up the Rosary, which is copiously indulgenced, 
and then beyond to numerous pious ejaculations to Our Lord’s Sacred 
Heart, to His Immaculate Mother, and to different Saints. 


Indulgenced Prayers 


Some discussion of this will clarify the doctrine of indulgences, which 
is often obscure. An indulgence is a remission of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin. It is an easy paying of the debt which must be paid 
before we can see God. This easement comes from the motherly mercy 
of the Church. It has been quantitatively expressed in ‘“‘days’ or 
“‘quarantines’’! (another word for “‘Lents’’), and in not a few cases it is 
called ‘‘plenary,” meaning a wiping out of the entire debt of the soul to 
whom it is applied. With regard to the use of the expression “‘days”’ 
or measures of time, we are admonished that there is no exact mea- 
sure implied of the amount of temporal punishment remitted, but the 
terms are used only to express the equivalent of the ancient canonical 
penances which were measured by days and Lents. Does not the 
Church know how much temporal punishment these ‘‘days”’ and ‘‘Lents”’ 
represent? No, the Church has received no revelation on this, and so 
has none to impart. Can we be sure that we have gained a plenary 
indulgence when we have said as best we can the prayers to which such 
an indulgence is expressly attached? There is no way of being sure of 
this except by private revelation. Can we be sure that, if we apply 
one or more plenary indulgences to the souls in purgatory, we shall set 


1 The term “quarantine” has been abandoned in the latest official collection of 
indulgenced prayers and exercises (‘‘Preces et Opera Pia,”” Rome, 1938). 
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free one or more souls? Even if we were sure that we had gained the 
plenary indulgence, we should not therefore be sure that it would be 
applied in its entirety so as to free a soul in purgatory. What then can 
we be sure of? Wecan be sure that, when we say an indulgenced prayer 
with bare knowledge of what we are doing, there is some definite satis- 
factory (or debt-cancelling) efficacy in our prayer over and above our 
own fervor. And this efficacy comes from the bounty of our Universal 
Mother which can never go dry, and from her power of “binding and 
loosing”’ which can never fail. 

All this seems to exalt prayer formulas to a height above the reach of 
criticism. It also seems to depreciate the value of the personal fervor 
of the person who recitesthem. Such an attitude towards prayer would 
be a deplorable one, worthy of much effort to eradicate. Who would 
dare to depreciate the value of fervor in prayer? Who would minimize 
the abomination of deliberate slackness or slovenliness in addressing 
ourselves to the Lord of heaven and earth? 

Since we have nothing to take back or correct, let us set ourselves 
to pointing out further dangers and deficiencies in prayer formulas. 


Hymns in Divine Worship 

I begin with a particular species of consecrated formula, that, namely, 
which is sung. The sacred liturgical music of the Church, whether of 
her Masses or her Litanies or otherwise, we leave for the present. What 
we wish to turn our attention to are the approved and popular hymns. 
which are sung by the congregation in their own language. I remember 
we were told as children by the good Sister who taught us that it was re- 
vealed to a holy person that prayer which is sung is twice (maybe it was 
three times) as powerful. I have never been able in after years to verify 
that revelation. Still, there is nothing impossible about it. To add 
melody to speech addressed to God is to enhance our oblation with 
another gift, and, moreover, it is natural for man to express the emotions 
of his heart in song. (This last truth is the justification of lyric poetry.) 
Finally, we have the ancient usage of the Church which has made the 
hymn a part of worship. And yet there are grievous and distinct 
dangers that prayer which is sung will decline into a mere formula in 
which no attention is given to the words and their meaning. 

The first reason for this is the simple human inability to attend well 
to two things at once, and so since the melody is the important part of a 
song, the singer attends to the melody to the neglect of the words. I 
had a statement on this matter once from a woman who was a fervent 
Catholic and at the same time a professional singer of some note. She 
was a member of the choir which sang at the High Mass, and she said 
that she and the other professionals there found it extremely difficult to 
attend to the words they were singing, to attend to anything except 
their singing and its professional excellence. 
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Choice of Worthy Hymns 


The only remedy for this is to cultivate a deep appreciation of the 
words, to con them over and take them to heart before one comes to 
sing them. This admonition which applies both to lay and professional 
singers brings us to the second reason why the words of sung prayers 
are so often formulas and no more. If we must cultivate appreciation 
for the words of a song, those words must merit appreciation. (Re- 
member we have excluded from the present consideration the Liturgy 
of the Church with its more than human dignity and beauty.) The 
words of a hymn must be sweet to the ordinary taste, and have an easy 
appeal to the ordinary intelligence and be free from exaggerated senti- 
ment. This is especially true of songs sung by children, and I will give 
some examples which stand out clearly to me from my own childhood. 
I remember a hymn to Our Lord which went something like this: 


Do thou forgive me, dearest Lord, 
Forgive me if I say 

For very love Thy Sacred Name 
A thousand times a day. 

I love Thee, so I know not how 
My transport to control, 

My love is like a burning fire 
Within my very soul. 


There was another hymn to Our Blessed Mother: 


Oh Mother, I could weep for mirth 
Joy fills my heart so fast. 

My heart within is heaven on earth, 
Oh would the transport last! 


Now, I question in no way the sincere devotion of the author, but I can 
only say for myself that the exaggerated sentiment of the words had no 
appeal whatever for me. And yet I don’t think I was unduly callous. 
I remember the superb thrill of the Sacred Heart Hymn: 


Oh Heart, for me on fire 
With love no man can speak, 


and of that to Our Lady: 


Show thyself a mother, 

May the Word Divine 

Born for us thine Infant 

Hear our prayers through thine! 


Liturgical Music 


Now, we come to the Sacred Liturgy of the Church, sung and set to 
music. No one who has ever looked into it ever so briefly could ques- 
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tion its sublimity and loveliness, and yet these sublime words are in 
danger of becoming mere sounding formulas not only for those who sing 
them but also for those who listen tothem. And this danger is definitely 
and distinctly augmented from the fact that these words are in the 
Latin tongue. 

Do not understand me as failing to appreciate the wisdom of having 
that ancient liturgy kept in Latin, nor the folly of having it in the vernac- 
ulars of all the countries under the sun. I know how the Latin tongue 
binds the whole world together in worship, and crystallizes in a lifeless 
language the deathless prayers of the Catholic Church. 

In spite of all this, when I served at High Mass at the age of ten, I 
was reminded that the ceremony was nearing its close when I heard the 
priest intone at the end of a long passage (as I thought) ‘‘osceo-o0-0-o- 
la.” (There was an Indian story which was popular with us boys called 
“Osceola the Seminole,’’ and I wondered whether there might be any 
connection.) What the priest was intoning was the end of the Pater 
Noster (Our Father) - atio-o-onem (in tentationem, i.e., into tempta- 
tion). There are very many instances of this fantastic suggestiveness 
of the Latin of the Liturgy; they are too numerous to retail and some of 
them shocking to our reverence. But they are often innocent ignorance. 
You will answer that the cure of this ignorance, like the cure for all lack 
of reverence in the singing of hymns, is the study of the words we sing, 
or, if necessary, careful instruction by competent teachers in their mean- 
ing. And the responsibility for neglect of such study and instruction 
could be a grievous one. But there is something else that could be 
added in order to impress a knowledge of the meaning of the Latin 
Liturgy which I shall propose in this conclusion of my discourse.’ 

What I propose is that English words, exactly and euphoniously trans- 
lating the meaning, should be taught with the identical melody. Takea 
simple example. Instead of being taught the meaning of the sweet 
antiphon in Benediction, when Our Lord Himself is looking tenderly on 
His people from behind His disguise, ‘‘He hath given them Bread from 
heaven—Having every delight in itself,” let them rather be taught the 
meaning in company with the melody, thus: 

“Bread from heaven He hath given to them,— 
Every sweetness in itself contain-ing.”’ 

If you ask what this will add to the meaning, I answer the powerful 
association of melody with sense. To me the thought is overwhelming 
how the riches of the Liturgy will feed the hearts of the listeners—the 
Creed, the Agnus Dei, the Preface—if the meaning is carried to them by 
the melody. 

2 I discovered recently that the Sisters of Our Lady of Christian Doctrine have 
long made a practice of this device in instructing children. They are the only body 


of instructors who, to my knowledge, have adopted it. May their example be 
copied far and wide! 
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Fourth Sunday after Easter 


The First Petition of the Our Father 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The introductory words. 
(2) Our adoption as children of God. 
(3) Unity of mankind in Christ. 
(4) ‘Who art in heaven.” 
(5) “Hallowed be Thy name.” 


We come now to the use of explicit prayer formulas. We have seen 
the sacredness of these formulas from their origin—embodying, when 
they do, the words of Christ Himself and, moreover, expressing the 
praying heart of the Universal Church. We have also seen the dangers 
arising from the careless and thoughtless use of these wonderful ‘‘keys 
of heaven’’—dangers which deplete their value and squander their 
efficacy. And it is to eliminate this squandering of good gold and to 
enhance the efficacy of these prayers that the following discourses shall 
be devoted. 

We take in the first place that prayer formula which is supreme above 
all the rest—the Our Father. It is easy to prove its supremacy, since 
Eternal Truth in Person formulated it and gave it to His disciples in re- 
sponse to the request: ‘‘Lord, teach us to pray” (Matt., xi. 1). The re- 
quest came from a need to be taught, from a difficulty to pray which is 
universal in the heart of man in his exile and pilgrimage, and so the 
answer was addressed to that very need and difficulty by Him who was 
sharing that exile and pilgrimage. But there is a point which might be 
neglected. The Gospel tells us that the above-mentioned request was 
made after Christ had finished His own prayer, and so it is most natu- 
ral to suppose that the petition meant: ‘“Teach us to pray as You do.” 
If that is allowed, then Our Lord’s answer means: “Pray thus, as I do.” 
It is the tremendous truth expressed by these words that gives a special 
meaning to the ‘Our Father” and to all its petitions from the first to 
the last. If the words of this supreme prayer indicate, as far as words 
can do, the lines of the prayer of Christ Himself, then, when we say it 
we are praying with Him, re¢nforcing His words, as it were, and He 
is praying with us, most exactly speaking, reénforcing our poor feeble 
words. 

Let us apply this truth to the first two words of the Prayer, “Our” 
and “‘Father.”’ 

It is clear from our reason that God is our Creator. Only a debased 
or perverted reason can deliberately doubt this. And the Church which 
is so stinting and careful about using her infallible power says: “If any- 
one should say that the one, true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot 
be surely known by the natural light of reason, . . . let him be anathema”’ 
(Vatican Council, Denzinger, n. 1806). The revealed account of crea- 
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tion and of the subsequent life of mankind on this earth shows God as 
much more than a Creator. It shows His fatherliness from the begin- 
ning. He furnished the world for man with fatherly care. He watched 
over man in all man’s wanderings. He sent His chastisements with 
fatherly wisdom, but His paternal heart was always open to forgive. 
The Old Testament has written across all its pages the Fatherhood of 
God, and it is as Father that He is addressed by His chosen people: 
“Is not He thy father that hath possessed thee and made thee and 
created thee?” (Deut., xxxii. 6). ‘For Thou didst admonish them 
[His chosen people] and try them as a father” (Wis., xi. 11). “Thou, 
O Lord, art our father, our redeemer: for everlasting is Thy name’ 
(Is., Lxiii. 16). 


Our Adoption as Children of God 


But the paternity of our God following from His office as our Creator 
is immeasurably increased by His paternity resulting from that master- 
piece of God’s resourceful love, the second order of grace. We could 
not by any straining or desiring make ourselves more than His creatures. 
What we could not do, His love, to the astounding of the hosts of heaven, 
could do. He has made us His actual children—‘‘partakers of the divine 
nature”’ (II Pet., i. 4), as all children are the partakers of the nature of 
the father who begot them. And howdid Hedothis? By communicat- 
ing His nature to us? Impossible, unless a creature could be raised to 
infiniteness, which is a contradiction. No, but by taking our nature 
upon Himself. And this He did in the Person of the Son of God, one 
God with the Father and the Holy Ghost, who was begotten God from 
all eternity by the necessity of the Divine Nature (for just as God must 
be holy, so He must be Father, Son and Holy Ghost), begotten man in 
time by the free choice of the divine love. Becoming man in Christ 
Our Lord, God made us all the flesh-and-blood brothers of His Son, and 
so His own sons by a glorious adoption. ‘‘He gave them [men] power 
to be made the sons of God—who are born, not of blood nor of the will 
of the flesh nor of the will of man but of God”’ (John, i. 12-13). 


Unity of Mankind in Christ 


Deep then is the significance of the fact that Our Lord did not bid 
His Apostles: ‘When you pray say: ‘My Father who art in heaven.’ ”’ 
He bade them say: “Our Father.” It is true that the human race is 
united as creatures of the one God, but their union in the brotherhood 
of the one Christ is immeasurably more glorious, more close. More- 
over, the life and works and sufferings of Christ are all attuned to this 
truth. Christ represented the race of men whose nature He had put on. 
He clothed Himself with their guilt. He stood for them. He prayed 
for them. His human heart interceded unto agony for every child of 
man without exception. ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
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they do” (Luke, xxiii. 34). For Himself Christ never prayed, and so 
“Our Father’’ is first a marvellous indication of Christ’s constant human 
prayers for His brothers in the flesh, and, secondly, a constant reminder 
to us that we are praying with Him. Let us acquire the simple habit 
of stressing somewhat the first word of the Our Father in the English 
tongue to remind ourselves of that sweet and fundamental truth that 
we are praying as a body of sons and daughters, and that Christ, our 
Brother, is one of us. Then this sacred Christ-given formula will have 
a special efficacy from the beginning. 


‘‘Who Art in Heaven”’ 


It is not without exact purpose that God is spoken of here as the 
Father who isin heaven. We think of heaven as the goal of our journey 
on earth, the home to which we are drawing nearer with each day that is 
folded up and finished. And all that is good, because it stresses some 
of the elements of heaven which are helpful to think upon. But to 
overstress these elements obscures other elements which are equally 
if not more valuable. We think of heaven as a place far away out of 
sight, towards which we sometimes strain our eyes and our hearts in 
vain while we stumble on. It is good to consider that heaven could not 
be in any strict sense a place. The first reason for this is that a pure 
spirit like the disembodied soul of man is by its nature separated from 
the notion of place. A pure spirit feeds on truth, which is neither here 
nor there, in this direction nor in that direction. In the second place, 
God, who is a pure spirit, could not in His infinity be confined to one 
place no matter how ample, and His unveiled presence 7s heaven. An 
objection will, I know, arise in us here and clamor to be heard. What 
about Christ Our Lord, who is in heaven not only with the presence of 
His soul but also of His body, too? Surely a body by its nature is con- 
fined to some one place, from which it may move and to which it may re- 
turn. Yes, that is true. The Sacred Body of Christ (and the body of 
His Mother, too) is in heaven. Notice, however, how that same 
Sacred Body thrusts Itself into thousands of places all over this earth 
at the same time—the same identical Body. Yes, His Body is in 
heaven, and the light of His human face and of His shining wounds will 
light us somehow up to the Face of God. Does He have to stay in one 
place in order to show us the Vision of God in Him and through Him? 
That is hardly a tenable opinion. Again, we are taught that Our Lord 
throughout His life on earth never for a moment lost the Vision of God 
to His human mind, and this same Vision fills that same human mind 
now. Does Christ have to be in a particular place in order to enjoy that 
Vision? The negative answer is surely the safest one. But let us return 
to that other truth of the presence of God in the world. Could God 
be more closely present to us than He is? No, a thousand times no; 
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He could not. Then it follows, since His Face is Himself and His Face 
is heaven, that heaven could not be closer to us than it is. 

Not far away but here now is the heaven of our dreams—the fulfill- 
ment of desire, the fading away of perplexity, the deep, deep draught of 
perfect reality which will satisfy utterly but never satiate. Here it is, 
here—surrounding us, pressing upon us. ‘“‘Dear Lord, to whom we 
owe all things, grant us the privilege, if only now and then to close our 
eyes and stop our ears to the things of time and taste the peace of that 
Face so close to us. For You, Lord, saw that Face and tasted the 
peace of It when you said: ‘Our Father, who art in heaven.’”’ 


**Hallowed Be Thy Name”’ 


The name of God represents the individuality of God in the same 
way that the name of every man represents his individuality. God is 
not only a principle; He is a Person (triply personified in one Nature, 
as we know from Revelation). And this petition expresses the holy 
desire that His name shall be held in reverence here; for reverence to 
His name is reverence to His adorable Person. Men recognize God as 
a principle, whether they admit it or not. They recognize this constant 
principle in the constancy of the physical laws, which they depend on 
to be the same to-morrow as they were yesterday. What folly to think 
that chance could keep these laws constant! They recognize Him as a 
principle in the unchanging values of truth on which they depend in 
their logic and their legislation and their calculations. But, alas! 
sO many men—some men and nations exult in it in these our times— 
have ceased to recognize God as a Person. 

Let us not lose sight of the key thought in our consideration of the 
Our Father, namely, that it is not only the prayer given to us by Christ, 
but that it indicates, as far as words can do, Christ’s own prayer. Could 
anything more denote the efforts of Christ on earth than the endeavor 
that the name of God should be hallowed not only in the lips but also 
in the hearts of men? This was the burden of His preaching, the pur- 
pose of His miracles, the prayer of His passion. He would bring God 
closer to men so that they would know Him in Person—by name. Do 
you remember when Christ described prayer under the figure of a man 
coming to his friend’s house at night to borrow something, and pressing 
his entreaty until the friend gets out of bed and satisfies him? ‘How 
much more will your Father from heaven give the good Spirit to them 
that ask Him!’ (Luke, xi. 13). In other words, know God for an eager 
giver. Know Him in Person. Know His name. 


A More Intimate Knowledge of God 


Then Christ’s miracles all show the purpose that men may believe 
in Him and believe “that the Father hath sent Me” (John, v. 36), 
that they come to a personal knowledge of God, that they may know 
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His name. Finally, in His great prayer before His Passion He says, 
at the very end: ‘And I have made known Thy name to them and will 
make it known; that the love wherewith Thou hast loved Me may be in 
them and I in them” (John, xvii. 26). But the love whereof Christ 
speaks here is a personal love sprung from personal knowledge. It is 
this love that He would bring to men. This is the meaning of the first 
petition in Christ’s prayer that He set to words for us. He would have 
us come to know God as a Person, triply named Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. ‘Hallowed be Thy name.” 

The thought to keep with us, to savor with heavenly sweetness, and 
to fortify with more efficacy this petition of the Our Father whenever 
we say it, is this: ‘Dear Lord, when I say this prayer with Thee, lead 
me to a closer knowledge of the name of God and closer personal in- 
timacy with Him. I remember well thy words: ‘If any man love Me, 
he will keep My word. And My Father will love him; and We will 
come to him and will make Our abode with him’” (John, xiv. 23). 
Here is an explicit promise of personal intimacy. 


Fifth Sunday after Easter 


Second and Third Petitions of the Our Father 


SYNOPSIS: (1) “Thy kingdom come.” 
(2) Two elements in this petition. 
(3) Loyalty to Christ our King. 
(4) “Thy will be done.” 
(5) God’s will and man’s malice. 
(6) The divine plan. 


In pursuing our consideration of the petitions of the Our Father, let 
us recall what we said about the circumstances of the giving of the Our 
Father—how it happened after Our Lord had finished His own prayer, 
and how it can be fairly taken to indicate the lines of the prayer of 
Christ, that perfect prayer that rises beyond words to the throne of 
God. Secondly, let us consider how each petition is Christ’s own 
petition as Man for men. 


“Thy Kingdom Come” 


It is a striking fact how frequently Our Lord uses the word ‘‘king- 
dom”’ or “‘kingdom of heaven’’ in His discourses that have come down 
to us. Such frequency cannot be without profound purpose in the 
words of Eternal Truth. 

“The kingdom of God is come upon you” (Matt., xii. 28). ‘“The 
kingdom of heaven is like to a man that soweth good seed, ... to a grain 
of mustard seed, .. . to leaven . . . in three measures of meal, ...toa 
treasure hidden in a field, . . . to a merchant seeking good pearls, . . . 
to a net cast into the sea” (Matt., xiii. 24, 31, 33, 44, 45, 47). And 
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again: ‘Suffer little children to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven” (Matt., xix. 14). Finally: ‘Then shall the kingdom of 
heaven be like to ten virgins who taking their lamps went out to meet 
the bridegroom and the bride” (Matt., xxv. 1). 

In the writings of Pope Saint Gregory the Great (Homilia xti in 
Evang.) which belong to the sixth century, we find the following passage 
touching on the Parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins: “But now 
we must inquire what the kingdom of heaven means, or why it is com- 
pared to ten virgins who, moreover, are designated virgins wise and 
virgins foolish. Since it is clear that no sinner can enter the kingdom 
of heaven, how can this kingdom be likened to the foolish virgins as 
well as to the wise? But we must know that in the sacred pages the 
Church existing in time is often called the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is this interpretation that marvellously links all the passages we 
have cited. Read them once more and feel the overwhelming truth 
that the Church on earth is the “kingdom of heaven” or ‘“‘of God.” 
The presence of this “kingdom” is accomplished utterly. Here it is. 
It has ‘‘come upon you.” But its work is not yet accomplished. There 
are some that pass by the ‘‘treasure hidden in a field,’ and the “‘pearl of 
great price’; some who have not felt the “‘leaven’”’ of all time, nor has 
the ‘‘net’’ of the Fisherman found them; some who have not yet “‘be- 
come as little children.’’ Foolish virgins without oil there are, with the 
wail of their folly making death-beds pitiful. 

The picture of the Church battling her way down the centuries with 
her Martyrs and her Confessors, her Fathers and her Doctors, and the 
rank and file of her faithful who can never fail her, sublime though it is, 
must yield in sublimity—must even renounce its sublimity—in favor 
of another picture of a single Face looking across the battlefield of all 
time—eyes that miss no crisis of human life, that will blink at no re- 
pulse, but are eager, pursuing, full of quenchless desire, all summed up in 
the words: ‘Thy kingdom come.” 


Two Elements in This Petition 

There are two elements to be stressed in this petition, pressed upon 
our hearts by night and by day. The first is that Christ is praying, 
we are praying, for the accomplishment of something which is not yet 
accomplished. There are battles yet which may be won or lost, peaks 
to be scaled on which His standard has not yet been planted. The second 
element is that I pledge my help by the saying of the petition, unless I 
am fallen into a formula of words that mean nothing to me. Say not, 
then, that you are weak and unequal to heroism. Fling into the battle 
what you have: “Thy kingdom come.” Say not that you are old, 
that your work is done, that you have earned a rest. Rest! Look 
at that Face, and languor will leave your limbs and cowardice will be 
chided from your heart. But above all, from your dedication of a few 
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last lame years, of a few half-wavering sacrifices, a peak will be scaled, 
a battle will be won, that had otherwise gone into the dreary region of 
opportunities for ever past. 

But does the Son of God made Man need me? Can I really make His 
triumph greater than it would have been without my tiny effort, my 
all but indiscernible push? 

The plan of God is truly mysterious, being divine; but the mysteri- 
ousness of that plan does not hide elements that are clearer than the 
dazzling clearness of the sun at noon. He has deigned to need us, to 
beseech our aid for the accomplishment of His Father’s plan: ‘Thy 
kingdom come.” 

I hope I may be forgiven here if I introduce an historical parallel. 
Authentic history is very dear to me, because it is the record of that 
same human nature for which Christ died. And if it be objected that 
this bit of history denotes no more than natural heroism, I answer 
that that is the very point of the parallel. Grace builds on nature and 
needs not to clear away what nature has built, since the Author of 
Grace and the Author of Nature are one and the same. 

In the year 1745, long enough ago for partisan feeling to be dead 
and mouldered, Charles Edward of the royal line of the Stuart Kings 
stood before a motley muster of Highlanders and asked them if they 
would help him win back his father’s kingdom. His standard was un- 
furled behind him. His boyhood had been passed in exile, where he 
could see the thin line of coast marking the land of his ancestors. Now 
he stood on that land with his appeal—magnetic, bright-faced, fearless, 
chiding cowardice out of the hearts that listened. Instantaneous was 
the response, and ill-armed, unschooled in the science of war, but burn- 
ing with the consciousness of their privilege, those braw, bare-legged 
fellows followed their Prince to the Lowlands. They seized Edin- 
burgh and crowned Charles in Holyrood. They marched across the 
border within two days of London, and that proud nation which had 
felt nothing but scorn for the dream of the exiled king was shaken with 
terror to its very center. Nothing could resist them while their en- 
thusiasm lasted, these men fighting under the eye of their Prince who 
had put his cause in their hands. Why speak of the desertions, the 
dying down and the ultimate cruel defeat? History had been written 
by those swords that rose and fell, though ever so briefly. 


Loyalty to Christ Our King 


‘Help Me win back My Father’s kingdom.’”’ The ancient ideal of 
king and the sacred rights of the royal line have decayed with the 
growth of democracies. Parliaments have the powers now to take 
away all from the king but his crown and sceptre, or to vote him— 
crown, sceptre and all—out of existence. Not so with the King of 
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Kings. No Parliament can curtail His power; no democracy can rise 
above His sway. “Sit Thou at My right hand,” says a terrible Voice, 
“till I make Thy enemies Thy footstool” (Ps. cix. 1). 

But the time has not come for this yet. 'When His enemies have been 
made His footstool, when their feeble glory has gone out in darkness 
and their poor boasting has become gnashing of teeth, then there will 
be no place for the prayer: ‘‘Thy kingdom come.” For all the world 
will be filled with the glory of His kingdom-come. Now, He stands 
pleading. He had stood afar off, as it were, viewing the thin line of 
coast of the land that belonged to His Father. Now, He has leaped 
down into our midst, into the midst of time and the uncertainties of 
time with which He is battling with all the devotion of His human 
heart. He would not overthrow His enemies but stand them on their 
feet to walk in His way; He would not fill them with confusion but with 
light and understanding; He would not found a Kingdom of Israel to 
exult over the ruins of Rome, but an invisible kingdom rising above the 
ruins of human pride, self-delusion, self-worship. And for this He 
deigns to ask my help: ‘Help Me win back My Father’s kingdom.” 
Do not stand upon your rights, upon your well-earned leisure, upon 
the absence of any obligation. Only see that Face, human for all that 
it is royal, royal for all that it is human—that Face with its appeal 
chiding cowardice out of the hearts of those who listen. If we see 
that Face when we pray, then we shall perfectly make the petition: 
“Thy Kingdom come.” 


“Thy Will Be Done on Earth as It Is in Heaven”’ 

This is the last petition of the Our Father which is directed to the 
honor of God as distinct from the needs of mankind expressed in the 
succeeding petitions. On the lips of Christ as He prays with us, this 
petition is the expression in brief of the whole purpose of Christ on 
earth. It expresses the oblation of His human will to the divine will. 
It is the supreme purpose of the Incarnation, the consummation of the 
Redemption. It is wonderfully sounded in the utterance of Christ in 
the extreme agony of His passion when His human will was brought to 
a standstill by the awful vision of sin, the treachery of mankind, the 
frustration of the thirst of His Heart. ‘‘Not My will,” He said, ‘‘but 
Thine be done.” 

On our lips united with the prayer of Christ this petition, as I see 
it, has a somewhat different intent. The zeal for God’s kingdom, to 
which we are ready to devote our all, is dealt with in the other petition: 
“Thy kingdom come.”” There we reached out to the salvation of souls 
other than our own, to Christ’s interests the world over towards which 
our hearts strained with desire. In this last we resign ourselves with 
peace to the accomplishment of God’s will in us and around us. Let 
us look at this more closely. 
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God’s Will and Man’s Malice 


Everything that is accomplished on this earth must happen with 
God’s approval or permission. If then a robber succeeds in taking 
away the goods of an innocent victim, God, though He does not and 
cannot approve of the injustice of the robber, does will that the victim 
lose his property. Only so, however, that the harm to the victim loses 
the name of “harm” as coming from God whose plan is unmingled love. 

And so, my enemies have stripped me of my goods and I have them 
to thank for my poverty. No, you have Another to thank. Your 
poverty is a gift from the Most High God, with the Giver’s name on it 
making it personal, and His historic predilection for poverty making 
the gift more intimate. But don’t take poverty as an illustration; 
take some of the vile unmentionable sins which the vileness of man’s 
malice has perpetrated. Can it be that the consummation or carrying 
into effect of these sins was positively in the plan of the Most High? 
There are adulterous issues in the line of the Messiah, as is plainly 
recorded by the Holy Ghost; and yet that line was the object of God’s 
watchful care and the expression of His supreme plan. And this does 
not mean that God abates in any least way His hatred for impurity 
which blinds men to the vision of Him and deafens them to His message. 

But you who complain of the loss of your good name, your goods, 
your health, or the life of one dear to you, or even the loss of a dearer 
treasure than all these, all through no fault of yours but only through 
the violence and malice of your enemies and of God’s enemies, remind 
yourself of the malice of certain enemies of God and man who scourged 
the Son of God to blood, defiled His royal brow with a crown of thorns, 
nailed Him, hands and feet, to a cross and then searched His Heart 
with a spear for the last drops of His blood. Do you hesitate for an 
instant to believe that the hands of these miscreants were kept firm 
and unerring in the exact working out of God’s glorious plan—a plan 
which fills the treasuries of His grace so that even we, beggars at the 
outer gate, can drink of the new wine of His bounty? 

The ending of the petition we are considering reads: ‘‘on earth as 
it is in heaven.” We spoke before on the constant nearness of heaven 
on account of the constant nearness to us of God whose Face is heaven. 
But it is equally true that heaven consists in the union of all wills there 
with His. The harmony above sound of that abode of bliss is the per- 
fect consonance of all desire with His, and that not by the suppression 
of desire but by its utter fulfillment. 

In joy, but much more in sorrow, in gratitude but much more in 
resignation, learn to make that petition which will deepen the peace 
within us till it ‘‘passeth understanding” and give us a true foretaste of 
heaven: ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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The Visible Universe.—If our knowl- 
edge of mind is slight, that of matter is 
still less. Mind by means of conscious- 
ness we can apprehend from within; 
matter we can only approach from with- 
out. This of course applies to a philo- 
sophical understanding of the ultimate 
constitution of the material world, for 
what we call physical science is in the 
last analysis nothing but a quantitative 
measurement of phenomena. This very 
difficulty of penetrating to the heart of 
nature accounts for the personifying 
tendency which we observe in primitive 
people. Causality and design, as they 
appear in our own miental experience, 
we are able to understand; the same in 
material agents baffle our understanding. 
Accordingly, a philosophy of the mate- 
rial world in many respects offers greater 
difficulties than a philosophy of the mind. 
In view of the results of modern scientific 
research, which have revolutionized 
physical science, the difficulties are im- 
measurably increased. Yet, an inter- 
pretation of the material cosmos we must 
have if for no other reason than to serve 
as a basis for theodicy. We have re- 
cently had the pleasure of bringing to 
the attention of the readers two excellent 
treatises on the subject, respectively by 
McWilliams and Glenn; we are glad to 
add a third.! 

The author is favorably known in 
philosophical circles, and has earned the 
gratitude of students by his superior 
texts in various fields of philosophy. 
His latest contribution will surely be 
welcome, as a comprehensive and up-to- 
date treatise on cosmology is badly 
needed at the moment since most of the 
existing manuals have become somewhat 
antiquated. The presentation of the sub- 
ject in the author’s textbook is thor- 

1 Cosmologia. In Usum Scholarum. 


Auctore Gerardo Esser, S.V.D., Philo- 
sophie Professore (Techny, Illinois). 


oughly abreast of the progress of science, 
and carefully evaluates the latest dis- 
coveries. A very extensive reading has 
gone into the making of the volume; of 
this the many well-selected footnotes 
give evidence. The method, though es- 
sentially Scholastic, is modified to suit 
the modern taste. To adapt the Latin 
to the expression of modern ideas is not 
always easy, but the author has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. Moreover, the 
vernacular quotations give light where 
the Latin remains obscure. 

Father Esser sees fit to include in his 
cosmology the discussion of the problem 
of life, whilst others relegate this sub- 
ject to the realm of psychology. For 
this procedure there is adequate warrant, 
though its chief justification in the mind 
of the reviewer must be sought in meth- 
odological considerations. It finds its 
place easily in connection with the treat- 
ment on hylomorphism; in fact, refer- 
ence to the life principle seems necessary 
in order to prove the existence of the sub- 
stantial form in anorganic bodies; at 
least, if not necessary, it helps one to 
understand the nature and function of 
the substantial form. Of late some 
Catholic cosmologists have come to feel 
that the hylomorphistic theory is no 
longer tenable; the author, however, 
staunchly defends the traditional posi- 
tion and shows its compatibility with 
modern scientific concepts. Since he 
treats of organic bodies, the author logi- 
cally is compelled to touch on the ques- 
tion of evolution. In this, as in all 
other problems, he combines a sane 
conservatism with a ready and un- 
prejudiced openmindedness. 

It goes without saying that all the 
topics belonging to the domain of cos- 
mology (such as quantity, space, mo- 
tion, time, efficient causality, mechan- 
ism, atomism, dynamism, relativity, 
chemical composition, atomical struc- 
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ture) are fully covered. Special atten- 
tion is given to the rule of law in nature 
and the existence of design in the world 
about us. Law and order point to mind. 
Accordingly, cosmology furnishes the 
premises from which theodicy proceeds. 
Seminarians will be glad to have at 
their disposal such a concise, yet com- 

prehensive, text. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


The Christian Paradox.—In an attrac- 
tive volume! comprising some seventy 
pages of print, Fr. Leen, C.S.Sp., dis- 
cusses the foolish and unjust attitude 
of what Our Lord termed ‘‘the World” 
towards His Church. The discussion 
comes under four distinct heads or 
headings: (1) The Church and the 
World; (2) Church and State; (3) 
The Cross Is the Crux; (4) The Origin 
of Life’s Enigmas. A _ subsection of 
No. 2 discusses ‘‘Communism” in a 
special fashion. 

While the argumentation is serious 
throughout, it is made interesting by 
the scholarly author’s presentation of 
his fairly profound theme. Thus, for 
instance, he begins No. 1 with a rela- 
tively lengthy discussion of the true 
meaning of the word “paradox.” For 
the historical fact that the Church 
should, like her Founder, be arraigned 
by a continuously sitting Pilate (namely, 
“the World’), and be thus wrongly 
judged, is indeed a tremendously im- 
portant paradox. 

Fr. Leen illustrates this thought 
from most recent history. He cites 
the case of an unnamed clergyman who, 
“speaking on the recent disorders in 
Spain and seeing in these disorders a 
symptom of the world-wide revolt 
against the Catholic Church even in 
Catholic countries and on the part 
even of adherents of the Catholic 
Church itself, stated publicly that the 
institution capable of exciting such 
bitter, fierce and widespread hatred 
amongst men must be a very evil thing.” 

1 The Church Before Pilate. By Ed- 


ward Leen, C.S.Sp. (The Preservation 
Press, Silver Spring, Maryland). 


Fr. Leen notes that this clergyman’s 
premises lead ‘‘to a conclusion diamet- 
rically opposed to the one he drew. 
That which rouses such universal and 
relentless hatred on the part of men 
must be not only good, but of super- 
human goodness.” Anything, any in- 
stitution, which God hates must be an 
evil thing. But that which is hated by 
all sorts and conditions of men who are 
swayed by violent human passions 
‘‘must be a very singular thing indeed.” 
He forthwith adds: ‘‘If the clergyman 
reasoned rightly he would see in this 
almost universal and frenzied hate of 
men, spurred on by men of base pas- 
sions, a strong proof of the goodness of 
truth—nay more, of the divinity of 
the Catholic Church.” Thus does his- 
tory continue to illustrate, in the mani- 
fold attacks on the Catholic Church, 
the Biblical scene of Christ, the adorable 
Founder of the Church, before a con- 
tinuously sitting Pilate. 

H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


Youth Guidance.—Under the very 
humble title of “Notes” Father Lord 
presents his latest work on “The Guid- 
ance of Youth.’ These notes are an 
amplification of a course given by him 
during 1937. The work is an antidote 
for guide books written by pagans or 
men of evil mind. ‘It is dumbfound- 
ing,’”’ writes the author, ‘‘to find how con- 
sistently wrong is the advice tendered 
to youth by their associates. The 
Catholic guide must get Catholic youth 
away from the neo-pagan attitude to- 
ward sex, marriage, love, careers, success 
and failure, the relative values of pleas- 
ure and happiness, the meaning of pain, 
the purpose of effort and labor.”’ This, 
we take it, is the scope of the present 
treatise. 

Father Lord writes for those who es- 
say to guide youth. He is severe in his 
indictment of failure in high places. We 
are inclined to believe that many con- 
scientious guides of youth are doing a 
splendid piece of work. With the wrath 


1 By the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
(The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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of a prophet he condemns supervisors 
who insulate the faculty from the 
student body, who turn a teaching order 
into an order of hermits and contem- 
platives. He pleads for the faculty to 
be close to the students: “‘I have never 
found a superior that encouraged his or 
her religious on the faculty to work for 
the students and be close to them in 
understanding and interest who was not 
a broadminded and intelligent person 
with a Christlike heart and a vision of 
His work.” 

The book gives a wealth of practical 
advice to those who are intent on helping 
the young. We may not agree with all 
of the techniques recommended, but 
they are taken from the observation and 
experience of a priest who has spent most 
of his active life working with young 
people. 

The elder who receives confidences 
must be shock-proof. ‘‘No boy or girl,” 
says the author, ‘‘sails along smoothly 
without problems connected with faith. 
Problems of sex are perennial. The 
guide must show a personal interest in 
the individual questioner. The work is 
not without its reward. Youngsters 
educate their elders who are interested 
in them almost as much as the elders 
educate the youngsters.” 

The modern child lives in an at- 
mosphere that is intellectually hostile 
to the Church. We must show him the 
beauty of Catholic doctrine. Beauty 
and human appeal are more powerful 
arguments than are syllogisms. ‘“‘It is 
possible to show the young person that 
most of the Catholic doctrines, even if 
they were not true, are exactly in accord 
with the desires of modern man.” The 
emotions have been enlisted against the 
Church; we can and must appeal to the 
emotions in her defense. The Christian 
teacher will present to youth the per- 
sonality of Christ. Truths are never 
more attractive than when they are 
heard from the lips of the God-Man. 

The author makes a plea for well- 
ordered wholesome social life for youth. 
To-day the Catholic counsellor who is 
fighting for youth must contend with 


the shrewdest entertainment forces in 
the world. He must take up the gauge 
of battle for the allegiance of youth. In 
sex guidance the right people must 
speak. The positive approach will 
stress, not the ugliness of impurity, but 
the glorious beauty of purity. Parents 
are here as elsewhere the first teachers, 
but the school can take a hand. There 
comes a time when young people are 
naturally drawn towards companions 
of the other sex. Associations under 
pleasant auspices make for the moral 
safety of young people. ‘That school,” 
says Father Lord, “which encourages 
and supervises a certain amount of 
pleasant social contact between boys and 
girls is acting wisely. Young people 
want to be together. The Church 
pleads for Catholic marriages and de- 
plores mixed marriages. Then logically 
it is the task of our Catholic guides and 
counsellors to see to it that Catholic 
young people have a chance to meet and 
by happy association to prepare for 
Catholic marriage and the Catholic 
home.” 

Catholicism must dominate all that 
our young people do and think. This is 
the thesis that Father Lord sets himself 
in the closing pages, and he proves it 
well. Religion is not merely a body of 
doctrine; it is a way of life. A Catholic 
must be a Catholic in all that he does. 
His thought must be Catholic; his play 
must be Catholic; his achievements must 
be Catholic. 

The book is without index, but the 
guide of youth who reads this work will 
wish to thumbmark it for himself. 

Pavut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Totalitarianism.—“‘The Revolution of 
Nihilism,’”’ by Hermann Rauschning,' is 
a book that needed twelve printings 
within three weeks. The Christian 
author was a former leader in the Nazi 
Party and president of the Senate of 
Danzig, who went into exile because he 
refused to arrest priests and persecute 
Jews. Owing to his high political stand- 


1 Alliance Book Corporation, New 
York City. 
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ing and personal contacts with Hitler, 
he is well informed about the inner work- 
ings of Nazism, and his moral standard 
as evidenced by his writing entitles him 
to be heard and considered. It is his 
well-established view that the Socialist 
movement in Germany is now nihilistic, 
and that its driving force is a destructive- 
ness that knows no frontiers and stops at 
nothing. Hence, it changed from na- 
tionalism to internationalism as the 
second step to world domination. In 
support of this thesis the author furnishes 
very impressive evidence. 

How the present frame of mind and 
state of affairs could be brought about 
under the cloak of legality so as to de- 
ceive the bulk of the people, is well 
described in “Hitler’s Germany,” by 
Karl Loewenstein.? It is a small book 
crammed with authentic material, and is 
free from bias and vindictiveness. It 
outlines the background of the war by 
quoting official documents and hundreds 
of laws and regulations that have been 
issued in the Third Reich. It is an ex- 
cellent work for reference. 

Another book entitled “Stalin,” by 
Boris Souvarine,? is a critical survey and 
history of Bolshevism. The large vol- 
ume which had three printings in two 
months will greatly aid the reader in 
understanding present-day Russia as 
well as Germany. The political move- 
ments of both lands have the same 
tactics, dynamic force, and present and 
ultimate objectives. Souvarine was one 
of the founders of the French Communist 
Party and a former member of the 
executive of the Commintern. As such 
he obtained first-hand knowledge of 
internal and external events, and his 
book is the most serious and well- 
documented history of political develop- 
ments in Russia known to the reviewer. 
The reading is not always easy, but is 
well worth the effort. 

KiLian J. Hennricu, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


2 The Macmillan Company, New York 
City. 

3 Alliance Book Corporation, New 
York City. 


Lenten Sermons.—Two interesting 
booklets providing preachers with two 
Lenten Courses of sermons are to be 
noticed here. The veteran preacher, 
Dr. Ross, entitles his series “Not in 
Bread Alone.”! This title is taken from 
the Gospel of the First Sunday in Lent, 
the sermon-text indicating the contrast 
between body-sustaining food and the 
soul-sustaining food found in “‘every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of 
God.” The remaining six sermons quote 
from both Testaments six “words” 
(t.e., six sentences) as topics for serious 
Lenten consideration. Each sermon has 
about 1600 words divided into sections 
appropriately titled, while there is a 
fairly extensive analysis of the complete 
sermon by way of preface. The treat- 
ments thus provided are strikingly origi- 
nal in outlook, and are therefore pecu- 
liarly interesting. 

The other booklet is titled ‘Prayer: 
Its Meaning and Effects.”? The homi- 
letic style of the author, Father Crock, 
has been so favorably commented upon 
in his series of volumes recently published 
that it remains only to remark here that 
his presentation of his themes in the 
Eight Lenten Sermons remains as at- 
tractive in style as it is informative and 
appealing in its matter. Like the vol- 
ume of Dr. Ross noticed above, each 
Sermon is divided into sections headed 
with titles helpful to the memory of the 
preacher, while an outline sketch of the 
argumentation precedes each sermon. 
Another interesting feature of the little 
volume is an Index of four columns at 
the end. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


1 Not in Bread Alone: A Lenten 
Sertes of Seven Sermons. By the Rever- 
end J. Elliot Ross, Ph.D. (Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., New York City, 76 pages, 
paper). 

2 Prayer: Its Meaning and Effects: 
A Lenten Course of Eight Sermons in- 
cluding a Sermon for Easter Sunday. 
By the Reverend Clement H. Crock 
(Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 62 pages, 
paper). 
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